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ECONOMICAL HARVESTING OF THE CORN CROP 








HAT we do not grow corn for 
the grain or ears alone is evi- 
denced by the Southern system 

of fodder-pulling and the practice, 
gradually becoming more common, 
of cutting and shocking the entire 
plant. The chemists have told us 
that there is about the same feed 
nutrients in the stalks and leaves as 
in the grain, and the livestock testify 
that these stalks and leaves are of 
value in practical feeding. Unless 
the stalks and leaves are put in the 
silo and preserved in succulent con- 
dition, the value which a chemical 
analysis gives the different parts of 
the corn plant is not realized by the 
livestock. Perhaps under the best 
methods of dry-curing of the stover 
and shredding or cutting the stalks 
and leaves to reduce the waste toa 
minimum not over half as much feed 
value is obtained from the stalks and 
leaves as from the ears, of an aver- 
age crop. 

Where rough feed is abundant 
and cheap there may. be some doubt 
as to its paying to cut and shock the 
corn crop, but ‘wherever rough for- 
age is scarce or high-priced, as is the 
case in the South almost every year, 
there can be no doubt that it pays to 
harvest the entire crop for feed. 

The crop is now harvested in one 
of four different ways: 

1. Either the leaves or tops, or 
both, are pulled or cut while the 
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plant is green. 


2. The ears only are removed after the plant is fully matured 
and dry. 


3. The plant is cut when the corn is hard but before the stalk 
and leaves become fully dry and shocked, later being shucked by 
hand or by husker and shredder. 

4. The entire plant when mature, but not fully dry, is cut and 
put in a silo. 

The cutting of the tops or pulling the leaves lessens the yield of 
corn if done at the usual time. The work required is about as 
great and costs about as much as to harvest the entire crop, and a 
considerable part of the feed value of the plant is lost. 

Method No. 2 is advisable only when rough forage is abundant 
and cheap. By harvesting in this way at least one-third the feed value 
of the crop is left in the field to weather and waste. Even when live- 
stock are allowed to run in the stalk fields the feed value of the stalks 
and leaves has been largely lost by weathering, and in wet weather 
many soils are injured by the tramping of the livestock. 

When feed is needed, and the crop can be harvested by machinery, 
the best method of harvesting the corn crop is to cut and shock the 
entire plant and utilize all for forage. The chief objections to this 
method are that it.is heavy work and that there is difficulty sometimes 
in curing the stover. It is heavy work to cut and shock corn, but it 
is no more disagreeable work than pulling fodder, and when done by 
machinery is the easiest method of harvesting the full crop. The dif- 
ficulty experienced in curing the stover in the shocks is chiefly due to 
cutting the corn too green and failure to shock and tie properly. To 
shock properly and tie one band tight enough and high enough, re- 
quires some care and practice, but it is entirely. practicable to do this. 
_ When dry hard grain is not demanded, there is no way of harvest- 
ing the corn crop that at all compares with putting it into a silo. 











In short, all that part of the corn crop not put in the silo should 
be cut and shocked and the entire plant—stover and grain—used for 
feed. Feed is always scarce, or we buy it and it is high-priced. 
Therefore, it will pay to save all forage grown. 

The question is simply whether or not there will be sufficient gain 
of feed in harvesting the whole crop to pay for the extra expense 
over methods Nos. 1 and 2. We maintain that the extra amount of 
feed obtained in this way will be worth from $5 to $10 more per 
acre at ruling market prices than that obtained in pulling fodder, or 
topping the plants, or by pulling the ears and grazing the stalk fields, 
and the extra cost need not exceed $1 to $3 an acre. 
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Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
BLACKSBURG, VA. 


Degree courses in Agriculture, Horticul- 
ture, Applied Chemistry, Applied Geology, 
Civil, Mining, Mechanical and Electrical En- 
gineering, Metallurgy and Metallography- 
Sixty-four Instructors, Thoroughly Equipped 
Shops, Laboratories and Barns. Steam heat- 
ing and electric lights‘in dormitories. Li- 
brary 12,000 volumes. Farm of 1,100 acres. 


Two Year Course in Agriculture 
and Farmers’ Winter Course 


Total cost of Session of nine months, in- 
cluding tuition and other fees, board, wash- 
ing, uniforms, medical attendance, etc., 
$274.90. Cost to Virginia students, $224.90. 

The next session opens Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 18th, 1912. 


PAUL B. BARRINGER, M. D., LL. D. 
President. 


Write for catalogue. 
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GUILFORD COLLEGE 
FOR BOTH MEN AND WOMEN. 


Courses in Mathematics, Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, History, English Literature, Philosophy, and 
the Natural Sciences. 

* Departments in Music, Bookkeeping and Banki tnd 
Methods of Teaching. 
b ry otind Grounds, including Running Track and Base- 

a eld. 

New Dormitory being erected for young men which 
will be ready for the Fall Term. 

Noted for thorough instruction, high moral tone and 
homelike surroundings. 

Located in the healthful Piedmont Section of North 
Carolina. 





EXPENSES MODERATE 


Arrangements for young women to do their own work 
and thereby reduce the cost of living. 

A Young Men’s Club is conducted for the benefit of 
young men who desire to ize in living 

For catalog, address 


L. L. HOBBS, President, Guilford College, N.C 











Lenoir College 


HICKORY, N. C. 


Co-Educational. 225 Students. 15 Teachers. 1200 
feet above sea-level. No malaria. New Science 
Building being erected. 

Genuine A. B. Courses with electives. Graduates 
complete M. A, degree in one session at University 
of N. C. Music (Piano, Violin, Voice, Theory), Ex- 
pression, Art and Preparat> partments, Steam 
mood electric lights, shower baths, ete., in Dormi- 

ories. 


atone Hall (Men) board, heat and light at cost 

'$8.50-$9.25) room rent $1.50 a month. 

Oak Hall (W. ) board, heat and light $9.00 a 

Tuition For Session, College, $40; Preparatory, $27 

u ’ + $40: > $27- 

; Music, Art, etc., $36 each. - 

Hickory Business College in Connection With 
Lenoir College—Bookkeeping and Shorthand 
courses $25.00 each. Our graduates get and hold 
Positions. Write for free catalogue. 


R. L. FRITZ, - - - President. 














The Woman's College 
ichmond, Virginia 


By reason of its location in Richmond, the 
Woman’s College affords superior advan- 
tages for the higher education of young 
ladies. The expenditure of a million dollars 
could not duplicate such advantages outside 
such a city. Able faculties in all depart- 
ments. Usual College degree. Special ad- 
vanteges in music. Students have use of 
Virginia State Library and access to num- 
erous museums. Health record remarkable. 
Termsmoderate. Write for catalogue. 


James Nelson, A. M., LL. D., President. 














UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
MEDICINE — Vircinix 


Medicine —Dentistry —Pharmacy | 


20th Session Opens September 18, 1912 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Offices: Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Memphis, Tenn. 








TO EITHER OFFICE. ENT. AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRM- 


COMMUNICATIONS ENTERED ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
INGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 
fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall not exceed $1,000 on 
any one advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: “I 


am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the 








reliability of all advertising it carries.” 
Average Weekly Circulation 4 4 
Six Months Ending Jan. 1, 1912, 1 9 2 SO 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year, $1.00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 30 cents 


To induce new subscribers, one new subscriber and one old subscriber may both 
get the paper for one year for $1.50. 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 




















W T **The Twofold Problem of Business Or- 
Next eek ganization,’’ Another Study of Irish 


Co-operative Methods by Mr. Poe; ‘‘How to Cut and Shock 
Corn,”’ by Dr. Butler; ‘““Keep Your Face to the Sunrise,’’ a 
Special Talk to the Small Farmer ; ‘‘A Practical Drainage Prop- 
osition,’”’ an Inquiry and Three Answers; ‘Practical Home 
Canning,”’ by Mrs. Gatlin; ‘‘Rye,’’ an Editorial. 
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success in assisting boys to develop into i 
the highest type of Christian manhood, | 
Cultivates in boys the habits of truth. 
fulness, self-control, a keen Sense of : 
honor, systematic and exact applica. | 
cation in the performance of al] duties, 
For catalog, address, 





Presents a record of 61 years of eminent ‘ 










































Col. J. C. HORNER, A. B., 
Oxford, N. C. 
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CATAWBA COLLEGE 

Ls §=—and FITTING Sf 4 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA, 

Opens Sept. 4. Christian, but not sectarian, 

t 1 i Fine eq < , 

Strong Courses—Classi Scientifi : 

Expression, | a ntific, Art, Music) i 


Agriculture—A six-year course. L: to 
Field Work, Educates FOR the Phra, 


W. R. WEAVER, A.M., Deas, 




















THE NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE OF 

AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS _ 
The State’s Industrial College 

Four-year courses in Agriculture; ip 

Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering; 

Chemistry; in Cotton Manufacturing ‘and : 

Dyeing. Two-year courses in Mechanics 4 

and in Textile Art. One-year and T 

courses in Agriculture. These co 

both practical and scientific. Ex 

for admission are held by the County 

intendent at all county seats on 

For Catalog, address 

THE REGISTRAR, West Raleigh, ¥ ¢ 


ATLANTIC CHRISTIAN OLLIE 


WILSON, N. C. Fifteen 





























OUR PRETTY HOME SPECIAL. | 





We had intended making our next issue, August 10, our | home care.| Send for Catalog. |i 
Pretty Home Special, but frankly, we have had so few letters | 


and pictures for this number that we have decided to put it off 
until August 24, and give our friends one more chance. If 
you have a pretty home—and as a Progressive Farmer reader 
you ought to have—won’t you send us a picture of it just as 
quickly as you can? ; 


We have for this Special a notable article by Mr. Poe on 
the beauty of English country life and the first of Mr. Niven’s 
series of articles on attractive home grounds; but we need 
more good pictures of pretty homes right here in the South— 
of the places where our own folks live. Have a picture of 
yours made, will you not? A good kodak picture will do. 
One thing to remember, however, is this: we don’t care for 
the picture of the house only. Fine houses do not always 
make pretty homes. Have the photographer stand far enough 
away to take in the grounds. The fewer people in the picture, 
too, the better. 

Whether you help us or not, it’s going to be a great num- 
ber, but we need your help. 





Girls’ College and Prepar- 
Boarding atory School 

Scbool Music, Art, Expres- with 
Limited to sion, Business. 





Thoroughly equip- 








50. Every| ped and _ expenses| Conve. 
very low: $150.00. 
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Wide Patronage. Excellent 
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with Views 
particulars sent 
Write to- Address the 


+9 
W.T. WHITSETT, Ph.D, Whit: 
sectarian ne 











AGRICULTURAL and 


MECHANICAL COLLEGE 


FOR THE COLORED RACE. | 
For males only. Practical 
cultural and mechanical bran¢ 
Open all the year. 
For free tuition or catalog, addremp 
JAS. B. DU a P t 
Gr ro, N. C. 

















































Indiana Veterinary College | 
Conferring the Degree of . | 
Doctor of Veterin 
Medicine 


























WRITE FOR GATALOG b 
Indianapolis, - Indiana. 























“Merit the M e of S 


A high-grade Institution for young men and boys, pre- 
paring for business life, teaching, or the Junior class in 
college. Government that appeals to manliness and de- 
velops self-control. Accredited relations with University. 
Beautiful and healthful location in Piedmont Carolina... 
Commodious brick buildings on elevated, shady campus, 
Splendid athletic grounds. Total expenses for the session } 





aa Mt. Pleasant Collegiate Institute 
| 











under $225. Many things you want to know about t 
school set forth in illustrated catalog, sent free. Address 





New Fireproof Building. 

Unexcelled Equipment, 

Modern Laboratory Methods. 

Excellent Clinical Facilities. 

Eighty Experienced Teachers, 
Write now for Catalogue A. p, 
WYTHE D. ANDERSON, Proctor. 


Oxford College 


OXFORD, N. C. chara mang 

Founded 1850. 

Literary, Music, Art, Teaching, Busi- 
ness, Domestic Science Courses. 

Board and General Tuition a Year, 

$167. Apply for Illustrated Catalog. 

F. P. HOBGOOD, President, 


















G. F. McALLISTER, A. M. Principal, 


Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 
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FOUNDED 1838 CHARTERED 1859 


| TRINITY COLLEGE 


ITS STRENGTH LIES IN ; 
A Large, Well-Trained Faculty; Excellent Buildings and Equipment; 
Full, Well-Arranged Courses; Earnest, High-Minded Students; a Large 
and Loyal Body of Alumni and Friends; Noble Ideals and Traditions ; 
an Inspiring History of Achievement and Service. 
j Next Session Begins Sept. 11, 1912. For Catalog and Illustrated Booklet, Address 


R. L. FLOWERS, Secretary, Durham, North Carolina. 
a 











TERRE HAUTE VETERINARY COLLEGH 
Competent Faculty. Modern Equipment. 
Course covers three sessions of 7 months 
each. A school offering the most practical 
course in clinical and laboratory education, 
organized, equipped and conducted to meet 
with the modern demands of the professior. 
Over 300 clinical cases treated in hospital 
during last session. Session 1911-'12 begins 
Gept. 11, 1912. Write today for catalog and 
tnformation. Terre Haute Veterinary College, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 





| WARRENTON HIGH SCHOOL | 


WARRENTON, NORTH CAROLINA, ‘ 
Course of study required for granting of certificate given highest credit—16 4 
units—in the list of accredited schools of The University. Experiencé@’""™ 
Faculty. All boarding pupils under the immediate supervision of the 
Principal. Separate dormitory for girls. Total expenses for year, $225.00. 



















DAVIS-WAGNER 
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POSITIONS FOR GRADUATES. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 
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George ishington University 
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oO 3 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS. 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








CORRESPONDENT asks what ingredients, and 
A the amounts he should use, to make a ton of 
a fertilizer analyzing 10 per cent phosphoric acid, 
1.65 per cent nitrogen and 2 per cent potash. 
Perhaps the following will fill the requirements as 
nearly as is necessary: 1,200 pounds 16 per cent 
acid phosphate, 550 pounds cottonseed meal, and 
950 pounds kainit. This mixture will analyze 
about 10.28 per cent of phosphoric acid, 1.78 per 
cent of nitrogen, and 1.97 per cent of potash. The 
cost should be about: 1,200 pounds 16 per cent 
acid phosphate, at $16 a ton, $9.60; 550 pounds 
cottonseed meal, at $28 a ton, $7.70; 250 pounds 
kainit, at $10 a ton, $2.50. Total cost, $19.80. 





§ BERMUDA grass the same as the ‘wiregrass’ 
that is so plentiful in southeast Virginia?’ 
There are a number of different plants known as 
wiregrass in different sections of the South. Some 
of these are worthless as pasture plants and do 
not resemble Bermuda grass in the least. Ber- 
muda grass is, however, frequently spoken of as 
“wire’’ grass, and probably this is the ase in 
southeast Virginia where our correspondent lives. 
These popular names are always confusing, and 
this is why technical and sometimes longer or 
harder names are used. They are best because 
they only mean the one definite thing. If positive 
information is wanted on such matters, the best 
plan is to send a complete specimen of the plant 
along with the inquiry. 





CCORDING to the last census, the average 

value of livestock per farm in the United 
States was $774, and per acre of land, farmed, 
$5.60 in 1910, as compared with $536 and $3.67, 
respectively, in 1900. Compared with this general 
average for the whole country, the value of the 
livestock per farm in the South Atlantic States 
was $330 in 1910 and $202 in 1900; in the east 
south Central, $350 in 1910, and $236 in 1900, 
and in the west south Central States, $625 in 
1910, and $534 in 1900. These figures show how 
the South is behind the average in the value of 
livestock on our farms. Exclusive of Texas, the 
average farm of the South has less than half the 
livestock in value than the average farm of the 
entire Union. The total value of the livestock of 
the United States in 1910 was $4,760,060,093. In 
value of animals, Iowa was first, Texas second, 
and Illinois third. Texas has more horses and 
mules, and more cattle, in numbers, than any 
other State, Iowa being second in number of 
cattle, and Illinois second in number of horses 
and mules. fowa also has a larger number of 
swine, New York the most dairy cattle, and 
Wyoming the most sheep. 





How to Get a Stand of Crimson Clover. 
TENNESSEE reader says: “Tell me how to 
A get a stand of crimson clover.’’ I wish I 
could tell our readers how they can be cer- 
tain to get a stand of crimson clover. It is some- 
times a difficult matter and this difficulty is the 
chief objection to the plant and a great obstacle 
to its more general growth. And yet, those who 
have grown it successfully for a few years gen- 
erally succeed in getting fair stands year after 
year. This seems to indicate that it is not so 
- Much a question of soil and moisture conditions 
as of thorough soil inoculation and a _ better 
knowledge of how to manage the crop. 

At the West Tennessee Experiment Station, 
near Jackson, Professor Morgan says it is much 
More difficult to get a stand and a good crop of 
crimson clover than of red clover. But the crim- 
80n clover, when it does well, makes a larger 
8rowth in the late winter and early spring, and 
is off the land and out of the way of the corn crop 
at an earlier date, all of which is to its advantage, 
if it can be made to do well, as it does in some 
sections. Our observation leads us to believe that 
80il inoculation with proper germs is an import- 
ant matter with crimson clover and probably 
more failures are due to the lack of inoculation 
than to all other causes. 

In West Tennessee, where our inquirer lives, 
crimson clover may be sowed in the cotton imme- 
diately after the first picking, but since he has 
had trouble getting a stand, we suggest that a 


small area be plowed at once on which to sow 
crimson clover this fall. Every two weeks or less 
between now and September 1 to 15, harrow this 
land with a smoothing or spike-tooth harrow. 

It is likely that lime would increase the 
chances of success, but crimson clover does well 
on lands deficient in lime and therefore lime can- 
not be essential to success with this legume. 

At any time after September 1 that there seems 
sufficient moisture in the land to germinate the 
seed, sow about fifteen pounds per acre and har- 
row in lightly. 

If soil from a field where crimson clover has 
grown can be obtained, apply from 500 to 1,000 
pounds of such soil to an acre sowed in crimson 
clover for the first time. This soil may be put 
on at the same time or before the seed are sowed 





TEN THINGS TO DO IN AUGUST 


| igen up the cultivation of late crops and of 
the garden; chances are that all the mois- 
ture in the soil will be needed. 

2. Make hay---cut the peavines as fast as the 
pods begin to turn and take care of everything 
that will make good feed. 

3. Refrain from pulling fodder, and arrange to 
save the corn crop in a more economical manner. 

4. Begin preparations for the fall seeding; 
work all land to go into wheat or oats into fine 
tilth just as soon as present crops come off. 

5. In the cooler parts of our territory sow crim- 
son clover; in all sections get seed of clover, rye, 
the vetches, etc., and be ready to sow them for 
winter cover. ad 

6. Plant an alfalfa patch the last of the month; 
also rape and turnips for late fall and early win- 
ter pasture. 

7. If the pastures turn dry, give the cows some 
extra green stuff; keep the hogs growing, adding 
a little grain to the pasture if early fattening is 
desired. 

8. Clean up inside and out---keep the flies out; 
drain the mosquito-breeding places; whitewash 
and disinfect the poultry houses and pig pens. 

9. Get the briers, bushes, etc., out of the fields; 
cut the weeds before they seed. 

10. Begin now to prepare for the permanent 
improvements needed on the place---new fences, 
tile drainage, the doing away with ditches and 
banks, repairs to buildings, and so on. 











and harrowed in. The soil should not be allowed 
to dry out too much before it is applied. 

If soil from a crimson clover field cannot be 
had, then soil where red clover or small white 
clover grows may be used. In case no such soil 
can be had, then buy the pure cultures of bacteria 
advertised and use these on a small area. In no 
case would we advise the seeding of more than 
an acre until the crop is once grown successfully. 
When the crop is once got to do well, the trouble 
in getting a stand largely disappears for the fol- 
lowing years on that land. 





Rye a Good Cover Crop. 


recognized, rye should receive greater cunsid- 

eration than has ever been given it by South- 
ern farmers. It should not take the place of 
crimson and bur clover nor of the vetches where 
these are successfully grown, and when oats and 
wheat are grown for grain, they serve as winter 
covers, but as a hardy crop, adapted to a great 
variety of soils and a wide range of climate, rye 
is the surest cover crop that can be sowed. It can 
be sowed both earlier and later than most other 
crops, Will grow on almost any sort of soil. Even 
when the soil is so poor that oats and wheat, or the 
clovers will not do well, rye will make a fair 
growth. It affords considerable feed during the 
winter because it does not winter-kill, and will 
grow in cool weather, and it makes a fair early 
growth of humus-forming material, or feed, if cut 
at the right state. Of course, it does not gather ni- 
trogen from the air like the clovers, and this is its 
one weak point; but it is almost certain to grow, 


x THE necessity for a winter cover crop be 


and will gather much nitrogen from the soil that 
would be leached out by the winter rains. It is 
not so good as a good stand of clover, but it is 
infinitely better than no clover. When clovers 
are sown a winter cover may or may not be 
obtained, but when rye is sowed, on almost any 
soil and at any time from September 1 to Decem- 
ber 1, a fall or winter growth is practically certain. 

We are often asked to name the best variety of 
rye. The number of varieties is small, and for 
Southern use there is practically but one variety, 
generally known as Southern rye. Northern rye 
does not seem to stand up so well in the fall and 
winter and is less satisfactory for pasture. If 
sowed for pasture and a winter cover, it should be 
sowed broadcast or with a grain drill, and from 
1% to two bushels of seed should be used per 
acre. 

If commercial fertilizers are used, two parts of 
acid phosphate to one part of cottonseed meal, 
put in separate from the seed, at the time of 
planting, and at the rate of 200 to 300 pounds 
per acre will be found satisfactory. If a large 
growth is desired for forage early in the spring 
a top dressing of nitrate of soda may be profitable. 
It should be applied before the stems are formed, 
or before the plants ‘‘shoot’’ to form the heads. 


Millet as a Feed For Horses. 


ILL German millet be too severe on the 
W kidneys of horses and mules? The cut- 

worms in the overflowed sections have 
eaten up corn, sorghum, and cowpeas, but | under- 
stand millet can be sowed as late as the middle 
of August.” 

The exclusive feeding of millet to horses and 
mules has given some trouble. If half the hay 
can be made up of some other kind, or if the 
millet is not too ripe, and not fed for too long 
periods, there is no objection to its use. 

For late sowing, or as a quick-growing hay 
crop, the millets are valuable, and in those sec- 
tions where the cutworms have taken the other 
crops and there is not sufficient time left for 
growing them, millet will be about the best hay 
crop available. The cutworms are not likely to 
give trouble longer, since hot weather has come, 
And sorghum can still be planted, if the Early 
Amber variety is used. 

The German millet is larger and coarser, and 
takes longer to mature than the common millet 
or Hungarian. 


Learn to Figure the Cost. 


ANY hog feeders complain that the price 
M of tankage is too high, and that they can- 

not afford to pay $40 to $45 a ton for high- 
grade tankage. These same feeders will pay $30 
to $33 a ton for wheat shorts, or say $28 a ton for 
wheat bran. Why does the feeder of hogs buy 
any of these high-priced feeds? He certainly must 
buy them for the protein they contain, or for the 
purpose of supplying more protein than is con- 
tained in corn or rice polish. If the ration for the 
young pigs should contain one part of protein to 
5.5 parts of carbohydrates and fats, then to obtain 
this proportion and secure about the same nutri- 
ents as are contained in two pounds of corn and 
four pounds of wheat shorts, will require 4% 
pounds of corn and .61 pound of tankage. At 
75 cents a bushel for corn, $32 a ton for wheat 
shorts, and $45 a ton for tankage, the cost of 
these two rations will be as follows: 


No. 1—2Z Ibs. corn at 75c¢c a bushel. 2.68 cents 
4 tbs. shorts, at $32 a ton 6.40 cents 
9.08 cents 

No. 2—4% tbs. corn, at 75c a bushel.. 
.61 Th. tankage at $45 aton... 


6.36 cents 
1.37 cents 


Total 7.73 cents 


Why is tankage not worth $45 a ton when corn 
and wheat shorts are worth the prices quoted? 
The cost alone is not a test of the cheapness of 
feed. Its cost in proportion to the digestible 
nutrients it contains is the proper test. No man 
ought to buy much of any of these feeds at the 
prices quoted. He can raise soy beans and peanuts 
to supply the protein at less cost than he can buy 
it in shorts or tankage, and he can grow corn on 
the land after growing the soy beans and peanuts, 
for less than 75 cents a bushel. If he cannot, or 
does not, grow these cheaper feeds, he has no 
business trying to raise hogs. 
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Farm Work for August. 
HERE is no doubt that with level and shal- 
low cultivation, the working of hoed crops, 
like corn and cotton, can be kept up to ad- 
vantage much later than is usually done. This is 
desirable when crimson clover ‘is to be sown, so 
that the soil may be fresh, and the seed germinate 
better. I have become convinced, from many evi- 
dences I have seen and from my own tests, that 
earlier sowing of crimson clover seed will be of 
advantage. In the South, September is apt to be 
a very dry month, and it is far better to take some 
risk of the early sowing rather than wait till Sep- 
tember, for if the August sowing succeeds, you 
will have a far better fall growth than from 
later sowing. 

In Maryland the best crop I have seen of later 
years was sown in July, and I have no doubt thai 
in certain seasons the July sowing might do in 
North Carolina, especially in the mountain section 
and in the mountain regions generally of the 
South. Last fall there was general success from 
the September sowing of clover because there had 
been a long dry summer and the rains came later 
than usual. This summer we are having the 
usual summer rains, and in all probability will 
have the usual dry September, and I would urge 
the sowing of crimson clover during August, and 
if this sowing fails, there is still time to sow again. 

l sowed some turnip seed along with the crimson 


clover last fall, and found it a very good plan, for. 


the turnip seed germinated quickly and gave the 
needed shade for the young clover, and the tur- 
nips came in as a catch crop with little cost. 

* * * 

The practice of side-dressing on cotton has risen 
out of the fact that farmers have been in the habit 
of using their fertilizer at planting time only in 
the furrows and the wide-spreading roots of the 
cotton soon get past it. Then a side-dressing is 
found to have a good effect in feeding these roots. 
Now, so far as the phosphates and potash are con- 
cerned, it would have been better to have applied 
all broadcast at planting time, for the soil will 
hold on to these till the plant roots call for them, 
and the only thing that I would use as a side- 
dressing on cotton is nitrate of soda, in case there 
is not sufficient growth, or the cotton looks pale 
and yellow. 

* * * 

Cuttings of vines of sweet potatoes made now 
will make the best small potatoes for bedding next 
spring. Make cuttings a yard long and coil them 
around the hand, insert the whole coil in the hill 
with only the growing tip exposed, and you will 
make a mass of small potatoes that will keep more 
easily in winter than the early ones. 

* * * 

Cut peas for hay when the pods are fairly 
mature, but before they are ripe enough to cause 
the falling of the leaves. A North Carolina farmer, 
writing in another paper, said that he had made 
a lot of moldy hay from following my directions, 
and now he leaves the hay lie out on the ground 
for several days before raking it, as he has aban- 
doned the foolishness of the professors. It is 
hard to get men to understand written directions 
about anything, and there is nothing, in my ex- 


perience, harder to get people to undérstand than 


the curing of cowpea hay. 

If the method I have advised was merely theory, 
there might be some reason for men to eall it 
foolishness, but I have made the hay for more 
years than I remember, and never made any 
moldy hay, never used a stake or a scaffold, or 
any contrivance except what is used in curing hay 
of any sort. In fact, as I have often said, there 
is no hay more easily cured than cowpea hay, if 
you will simply let it cure and do not “monkey” 
with all sorts of contrivances to spoil it. 

Starting with the crop in the proper state of 
maturity I cut in the mornings only, and put 2 
tedder right after the mower to toss the hay and 
hasten the wilting. Rake it into windrows that 
afternoon, and the next morning turn the wind- 
rows with the rake, and that afternoon put in 
cocks as narrow as will stand well, and as soon 
as you can take a bunch and twist it in your 
hands, and can see no sap run to the twist, put 
it in the barn while still limp, and then let it 
alone, and it will cure all right. If it starts to 
heat and you stir it to cool it, you will let in the 
germs of mold and will have moldy hay. Now, I 
have done this year after year and have had well- 
cured, sweet hay, with the leaves green in color 
after curing. 


SOWED oats and got 

cheat,” or “I sowed red 
clover and got plantain,” 
or “I sowed alfalfa and 
got dodder,” or “I find 
new weeds in the field ev- 
ery year.” These are fre- 
quent complaints. Fre- 
quent also is the inquiry, 
“Where do these weeds 
come from?” 

The weeds come from 
seeds, and these seeds the 
farmer himself often sows. 
He gets cheat instead of 
oats and dodder instead of 
alfalfa because he sows 
cheat and dodder. Look 


and cheat. 


you wish to sow from those you do not want. 





WHERE DO THE WEEDS COME FROM? 





at this picture, which was sent us by Rev. J. H. Shannonhouse, of Edgefield, S. C. These seven different 
plants come from the same field, a field in which a farmer sowed oats—and wheat and rye and barley 


The farmer who sows grass or clover or small grains without closely examining the seed is more 
than likely to add to his supply of weeds, and carelessness along this line is decidedly expensive. If a 
man sows oats which are 10 per cent cheat, he necessarily reduces the yield of oats in addition to filling 
his soil with weed seed. The same is true of any other impure seeds. 

Look carefully to the seeds you sow this fall, and give first heed to quality rather than price. You 
cannot afford to buy weed seeds at any price. In the case of grass and clover seed it will pay to buy by 
sample from reliable dealers only, and to send the sample to your State Department of Agriculture or Ex- 
periment Station for examination, if you have no magnifying glass and are.not able to pick out the seeds 














Timely Garden Work. 


UGUST begins the work for the coming fall 
A and winter. The first week in the month is 

a good time to sow seed of the Big Boston 
lettuce for transplanting to head in the fall. [I 
scatter the seed thinly broadcast, for if sown in 
rows we are apt to get them too thick, and the 
scattered single plants are better for transplant- 
ing than those crowded in rgyws. The soil for 
setting these should be made very rich. In fact, 
soil for lettuce cannot be too rich for it must be 
grown fast to be good. Then about the middle 
of the month make another sowing for plants to 
set in the frames for winter heading. These are 
set in the frames as soon as large enough, but the 
sashes are not put on till the nights get frosty, 
and then with care used in airing and watering, 
you can have fine heads for Christmas and New 
Year’s. Then, again, we sow seed of the Wonder- 
ful lettuce in September to get plants for setting 
later, to winter over for spring heading. These 
ere best set in open furrows well manured and 
running east and west as the furrows will be a 
protection to the plants. Then another sowing in 
the earliest spring gives us lettuce till the weather 
gets too hot, and we can have head lettuce from 
November till June with a little effort. 

x 3 


About the twentieth of August sow seed of the 
Prizetaker onion. When these are as large as a 
goose-quill, clip the roots slightly and the tops, 
too, and set them in rows fifteen inches apart and 
three inches in the rows, and they will make large 
and fine onions the following summer. The time 
to plant sets for early green onions is in Septem- 
ber, and we will note that at the proper time. 

* * * 

Plantings of snap beans can be made up to the 
middle of the month, and give plenty of green 
beans, and the later ones can be gathered before 
frost and put down in brine for the winter 
and by taking them out the night before and 
soaking in fresh water they will taste about as 
good as the fresh beans. 

* * * 

Green Curled Scotch kale can be sown this 
month, and late in the month sow the Norfolk 
premium kale for winter and early spring use. 
Fertilize heavily and get a strong fall growth. 
This Norfolk kale is far more delicate when boiled 
than the Scotch, and recovers from a freeze more 
rapidly. 

* * * 

About the middle of the month seed of the 
Chinese Rose-Colored winter radish can be sown 
for fall use, and later, another sowing can be 
made, and if the rows are well mulched with 
rough manure in cold weather, the radishes may 
be pulled all winter and will not get pithy. 

* * * 

Seed of the Early Horn carrot can be sown the 
first of the month and can be left in the rows all 
winter and will get sweeter for the frosting. 


* * * 


Spinach seed sown the first week in August 


will make fine cutting in the fall, and sowed 
later in the month, or about the last of the month, 
will make the winter crop. This last sowing I 
make thickly broadcast, as they seem to winter 
better when crowded somewhat. 

* * * 

Early Norfolk Market corn planted the first of 
the month will make roasting-ears before frost, 
if given strong soil and good cultivation. 

* * 

If late-planted tomatoes are given a mulch of 
sifted coal ashes, they will keep green and flour- 
ishing till frost comes. 


What the Country Pastor Should Know. 


QO VER twenty years ago I said that in my 





opinion the best preparation a man could 

make for the Christian ministry in a country 
neighborhood would be to take a regular four- 
year course in agriculture in an agricultural col- 
lege before taking his course of study in a divinity 
seminary. I know at least one man who did this, 
and he is thus better prepared to have an influ- 
ence on the community for good. 

Recently in a conference on country life, held 
at the University of Wisconsin, Dean Russell, who 
led the conference, said: “The country minister, 
if he could discuss the relative merits of seed corn, 
of feeding and managing dairy herds, of selecting 
apples and teaching how to grow them success- 
fully, would be in a position to exercise a more 
potent influence over the moral and spiritual 
needs of his parish.’’ He would place agricultural 
training ahead of Sanskrit and Greek in the train- 
ing of a country minister. 

And in various ‘parts of the country the opinion 
is becoming general that a country pastor should 
be trained so that he can advise the members of 
his flock in regard to the best use to make of the 
soil they work, and thus be able to promote their 
material welfare, and by doing this make them 
better citizens and better Christians, too. There 
is a spiritual influence in successful farming over 
a man’s life. 

When a man once realizes that there is a re- 
sponsibility on him for the use he makes of God’s 
acres, and he is made to understand the best way 
for the improvement of those acres, farming be- 
comes a real spiritualizing influence. The country 
pastor who fully understands the general princi- 
ples of soil improvement, fruit culture and home 
adornment is in a position to do vastly more good 
in the community than one who knows nothing 
about these things. ; : 

‘Then, too, if for any physical reason, such a5 
voice failure, he is obliged to retire from the min- 
istry, actively, such a man is fitted still to be 2 
leader in his community as a farmer, and will not 
be dependent on the charity of his church in his 
Superannuated state. I know of one who had to 
abandon the pastorate who developed and im- 
proved a little farm, and found such good health 
in doing this that he has returned to the ministry 
and still keeps the farm as a place to retire on 
when finally superannuated. 
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VETCH GROWING IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Hairy Vetch is Rapidly Becom 


ing One of the Most Popular 


Winter Covers—Merits of the crop and How to Get a Stand. 


By A. G. Smith, 
ETCH is rapidly gaining a foot- 
hold in South Carolina. Plant- 
V ers around Augusta began 
growing this crop about 25 years ago, 
put its culture was confined almost 
solely to the Savannah River bot- 
toms. Recently farmers all over the 
State have been making experiments 
in a small way, until in 1910 there 
were approximately 1,000 fields 
grown in South Carolina. Nearly 
half of these were failures, because 
the necessary requirements were not 
provided; where proper methods were 
followed the plantings were uniform- 
ly successful and good yields were 
obtained in practically every case. As 
a rule, for all conditions of soil, vetch 
has given better results than any 
other winter legume, altho under 
favorable conditions, bur clover, red 
clover, and crimson clover have also 
done well. 

In South Carolina vetch is planted 
in the fall. It grows through the 
winter, preventing leaching and 
washing of the otherwise exposed 
soil, and matures in the spring in 
time to follow with corn, sorghum, 
cowpeas and sometimes cotton. Be- 
ing a legume, it contains a high per- 
centage of protein, and consequently 
makes valuable pasture and hay. It 
improves the soil in the same way as 
do cowpeas, that is by means of the 
nodule-forming bacteria, which take 
nitrogen from the air and add it to 
the soil through the nodules formed 
on the roots of the plant. The yield 
of cowpeas following vetch is in- 
creased more than the yield of vetch 
following cowpeas. In fact, vetch 
will usually improve the land more 
rapidly than will cowpeas. 

Causes of Failure. 

The failures in vetch growing have 
been due mainly to planting the 
wrong species, seeding at the wrong 
time, and lack of inoculation. There 
are three species of vetch in South 
Carolina, the native, the common 
and the hairy. The native vetch is 
used primarily in meadows and pas- 
tures where it grows and matures 
early in the spring before the native 
grasses occupy the land. As it is 
difficult to save the seed, it is not 
used to any extent in cultivated 
fields. The common vetch (also 
called the spring, Oregon and En- 
glish vetch) is not so hardy as the 
other species. It requires a moist, 
loamy soil for best results, and does 
not do well in dry years or on sandy 
soils. It is also subject to winter- 
killing at temperatures lower than 
15 degrees, Fahrenheit, so that in 
some winters even where a good 
stand is secured, the plants may all 
be winter-killed. 

The hairy vetch (sometimes called 
winter and sand vetch) is the hard- 
iest species grown in South Carolina, 
and should be planted in preference 
to the others, especially by begin- 
rers, although the cost of seeding is 
greater. It does well on ordinary 
soils and will stand a great deal of 
cold and dry weather if it once gets 
a proper start. September or early 
October is the best time for sowing, 
although under favorable conditicns 
later planting may do well. Vetch 
should be planted in time for the 
roots to become well established in 
the soil and inoculated before cold 
or dry weather sets in. In 1910, 
Owing to the severe spring drouth, 
late plantings of vetch were practi- 
cally failures, while the earlier seed- 
ings made excellent yields. 


Inoculation Often Necessary. 


No one should attempt to plant 
vetch without providing the inocula- 
tion necessary to produce the no- 


Columbia, S. C. 

dules on the roots. Some soils al- 
ready contain plenty of bacteria for 
this purpose, but it is not advisable 
to take the risk of an insufficient 
supply. Where vetch has_ once 
grown on land successfully, no fur- 
ther inoculation need be used unless 
the land has not been planted in 
vetch for several years. There are 
various ways by which this inocula- 
tion can be secured. Cultures fur- 
nished by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have proved 
successful on some soils, while on 
others they have failed. By plant- 
ing vetch year after year on the same 
land, the inoculation will. gradually 
become sufficient, but this process 
is too slow to be satisfactory. The 
transfer of soil from a field where 
veich has been grown previously is 








cotton rows after the first picking if 
desired. 

The hairy vetch is the most satis- 
factory and one should use from 25 
to 30 pounds of hairy vetch seed, 
and from one to two bushels of win- 
ter oats, or from a half a bushel to 
a bushel of wheat or rye per acre. 
The hairy vetch needs some grain 
crop to hold it up, and prevent it 
from falling down. Forty-five 
pounds of the common vetch and a 
bushel of oats per acre are sufficient. 

When sowing in cotton, the seed 
and soil for inoculating can be mixed 
together and put down with a guano 
distributor, or it can be sown by 
hand and covered immediately with 
a plow or harrow. A combination 
of wheat and fertilizer drill is an ex- 
cellent implement for sowing in a 
field where nothing else is growing. 
The soil for inoculation can be put 
down with the fertilizer attachment, 
and the seed with the grain drill, 
all being sown and covered at one 
time. 

A good yield of vetch varies from 
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A FIELD OF HAIRY VETCH. 


the most satisfactory method. This 
soil contains the nodule-forming bac- 
teria required to make a successful 
growth of vetch. Care should be 
ta‘xen to keep the soil out of the sun- 
light from the time it is taken from 
one field until it is worked into the 
soil of the next, as the rays of the 
sun kill the bacteria. It is best to 
make this transfer on a cloudy day 
or early in the morning and late in 
the evening. This soil should not be 
taken from a place containing nox- 
ious weeds or plant diseases, as they 
are likely to spread. Soil can be 
taken from places where wild vetch 
is growing. This is found by road- 
sides, and in waste places in nearly 
every locality in the State. English 
peas also have the same nodule- 
forming bacteria as vetch and soil 
taken from the garden where they 
have been grown will often be found 
satisfactory. Soil in small quanti- 
ties for inoculating purposes can al- 
so be secured from the Experiment 
Station. Where but a small amount 
of soil is available for inoculating, 
it is best to spread out the vetch 
seed in a layer half an inch deep 
somewhere in a shady place. The 
seed should also be slightly moist- 
ened and the soil should then be 
sifted or sprinkled over the mois- 
tened seed. The seed should then 
be planted without the sun having 
been allowed to shine upon the.seed. 
If necessary to seed in the sunshine, 
then sow the seed immediately in 
front of the harrow so that it will 
be covered in a few seconds after 
being scattered. 


Preparation of Land and Seed. 


Prepare the land for sowing vetch 
much the same as for oats. If the 
land is fertile, no fertilizers need be 
used. If fertilizer is needed and 
vetch being sown on the land for the 


first time, basic slag will be better 
the basic 
The 
vetch seed may be sown between the 


than acid phosphate as 
slag does not kill the bacteria. 





one to three tons of hay per acre. 
Some growers report as much as four 
tons, but such returns are excep- 
tional, and are likely to be question- 
ed. 

The accompanying illustration 
shows a field in Newberry County, 
South Carolina. This field was first 
planted in hairy vetch in the fall of 
1909. No inoculation was used and 
the growth was practically a failure. 
In 1910 the same field was planted 
in oats and vetch, the entire field 
first being inoculated with soil from 
a place where vetch had been suc- 
cessfully grown. The green .bug 
killed all the oats in the spring but 
the vetch kept growing and yielded 
nearly two tons of hay per acre. 
Following the vetch, the land was 
planted in cowpeas, which made a 
heavy growth. 

Anyone else can do as well by fol- 
lowing the proper methods, and ev- 
ery farmer should be constrained to 
plant at least a small field or patch; 
then when he learns the special re- 
quirements of the crop, he can ex- 
tend the area on his farm as much 
as is advisable. 








Try Rye as a Beginning. 
H UMUS first, then nitrogen. I find 

many lands too poor to main- 
tain vetch, crimson and bur and red 
clover or even cowpeas. So I al- 
ways turn rye under early in spring 
when tender to increase humus con- 
tent for the so-called ‘‘fancy cover 
crops” for winter. Then a nitrogen 
crop with humus backing is almost 
sure to succeed if properly and in- 
telligently inoculated. 

H. EUGENE FANT. 
Seneca, N. C. 


Logical. 

“How old is your baby brother?” asked 
little Tommy of a playmate. 

“One year old,’’ replied Johnny. 

“Huh!"" exclaimed Tommy, “I’ve got a 
dog a year old, and he can walk twice as 
well as that kid can.” 

“Well, he ought to,” replied Johnny; 
“he’s got twice as many legs.’’—Judy. 


(5) 829 





| HARROWINGS. | 


HE ERROR - regarding legumes, 

which seems to have taken pos- 
session of so.-many Southern farm- 
ers, is clearly shown in the analy- 
sis of the different parts of bur clov- 
er given by Dr. Butler on page 3 of 
the* issue of July 20. One crop of 
any legume grown on this land, even 
when the crop is removed for hay, 
usually produces a large increase 
in the yield of the next crop and this 
has misled many and is one of the 
chief causes of our slow progress in 
soil improvement, We must put back 
into the soil more than the stubble 
and roots of the legumes grown if 
we expect any great permanent in- 
crease in soil fertility. The stable 
manure made from feeding the hay 
removed and the return of at least 
some of the phosphoric acid con- 
sumed by the legumes is the least 
we can do if we expect a marked and 
permanent increase in productive- 
ness. We must both increase our 
growth of legumes and improve our 
methods of handling them to get the 
best results. 





* * * 


On page 4 of issue of July 20, 
Prof. Massey again calls attention 
to the old error of mixing lime with 
stable manure. It is astonishing how 
hard it is to correct an old error of 
this sort. Men who know nothing 
of chemistry will hang on to an er- 
ror of this sort because complete 
failure has not resulted from the 
practice. It is in such matters that 
science renders the greatest service 
to the farmer. A practice may be 
fruitful of improved results and yet 
actually prevent the best results 
which might be obtained. Exper- 
ience, at least limited experience, is 
not the best guide in such cases. The 
misleading fact in such matters is 
that lime and manure are both good, 
no matter how applied; but the 
whole truth is that they are better 
when applied to the land separately. 

* * * 

Mr. Parker writing on hay racks 
calls attention to an important mat- 
ter. The small loads of hay and the 
small stacks made by Southern far- 
mers are an ever-present source of 
wonder to the farmers of other sec- 
tions. We neither know how to build 
loads or stacks of hay, because we 
have never really tried to learn how. 
Haying has had small part in our 
farming operations. We even yet do 
hauling with carts and one-horse 
wagons, but as labor becomes more 
scarce and competition more severe 
we must learn to save time and la- 
bor in all our farming operations. To 
do away with the old methods of 
hauling hay by providing larger 
racks for the wagons will save time 
and increase the amount of hay pro- 
duced and handled, this will increase 
the profits. 

* * * 

Like the Editor, Harrow does not 
agree with Dr. Wilkinson, in the idea 
that our farm tenants make up all 
the agricultural fools of the South. 
In fact, bad landlords make poor 
tenants. ‘Fool’? tenants and ‘‘fool’’ 
landlords generally go together. I 
don’t know whether bad landlords 
have made all our ‘‘fool tenants’”’ or 
whether “fool tenants’? have made 
the bad landlords; but as a rule land- 
lords do not do any more for their 
tenants than the tenants do for 
them. It is about a “stand-off,” but 
since the landlords have more to do 
with, I am certain any improvements 
in our tenant system must start with 
the landlords. Perhaps the tenants 
won’t respond, but we believe they 
will. At least they will do better 
and any progress made must come 
in that way. HARROW. 





A square nail carried in the pocket will 
reduce the size of your clevis pin wrench 
and make it fit smaller nuts ‘“‘way down in 
the corn field’ when you forget your wrench. 
—H. Eugene Fant. 
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grow the Grain. 


grain. 


Richmond, Va. 
Alexandria, Va, 
Norfolk, Va. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Shreveport, La. 








PLANT FOODS NEEDED FOR 
BIG WHEAT YIELDS 


Wheat requires Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash. The 
Nitrogen to grow the straw—the Phosphoric Acid and Potash to 


The fertilizer must be mixed in just the sight proportions, 
sO as not to give too rank a growth of straw or light a yield of 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 


HIGH GRADE 


FERTILIZERS 


Are the fertilizers for those who want big crops. 
produced more big wheat yields than any other fertilizers. 

For the formulas are made by men who know what food the 
wheat crop requires and the needs of Southern soils. 
mixed to feed the right food at the right time in the right pro- 


fy portions. 
\ If you haven’t received your copy of the latest Virginia-Caro- 
/ lina Year Book or Almanac, ask your fertilizer dealer for one, or 
vd write to nearest sales office and a copy will be mailed you FREE. 
vA SALES OFFICES SALES OFFICES 


TENN 





They have 


They are 


Charleston, S. C. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Montgomery, Ala, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Durham, N. C. 





Winston-Salem, N. C, 

































The summer crops tax the fertility of your 
land, and leave the soil acid. 


Then the fertilizer you used made 


more so. 


Thus, the soil is in poor condition, and 
the acidity needs to be neutralized in order 
to produce the big wheat yields. 


Apply Lee’s Prepared 
Agricultural Lime. 


This lime is specially prepared and contains 
potash and other ingredients essential to plant 


growth. 


It neutralizes the acidity of the soil, makes 
humus, and makes the dormant phosphoric acid 
and potash in your soil available. 


It dissolves vegetation quicker than rock lime, 


and less is required. 


Thus you save handling, 


hauling and freight. 


Our interesting booklet and name of nearest 
dealer sent free to every farmer. 


A. §. Lee & Sons’ Co., Inc. 


Dept. B 


Richmond, Va. 


Also manufacturers of Lee’s Special Wheat 
Fertilizer, Lee’s High Grade Bone and Potash, 


\ (sgand importers of Thomas Basic Slag Phosphate. 














MORE TALKS ABOUT HAYING | 





HAY FORKS AND SLINGS. 


Don’t Try 
Barn 


to Put the Hay 
With a 


Y FATHER was a supply mer- 

chant, and also raised a good 
many mules, which he rented or sold 
| to his negro customers. It was his 
custom to have all mules that were 
in bad condition brought up to his 
barns after the crop was gathered, 
to be fattened up for the next year’s 
work, so that counting in the brood 
mares and young stock, there were 


in the 
Pitchfork. 


| generally around a hundred head to 








| was cut in 





| were taken out, 


winter. 


This took quite a lot of hay 
involved an immense amount of 
work, for, like the majority of 
Southern farms today, there was not 
a single labor-saving appliance, and 
a forkful of hay would sometimes be 
handled by four different men be- 
tween the wagon and the corner 
where it finally came to rest, in some 
remote loft. Those barns were mod- 
els of inconvenience. In the hope 
that the story of how they were re- 
modeled at small expense will prove 
helpful to others who are facing sim- 
ilar problems, this article is written. 

The first one tackled was 20 by 30 
feet, with 18-foot posts, and a floor 
10 feet from the ground. A shed ten 
feet wide and having 14-foot posts, 
ran across one end and side. The 
stock were stabled under the main 
part, and the shed was floored below 
for a corn crib, and above on a level 
with the main part, all above being 
open for hay. It being determined 


and 


| to use this barn for cattle which were 


to be wintered on hay alone, all floors 
with the joists from 
the main part, and the lower joists 
from the shed, while the upper joists 
in shed were let down till they were 
only a foot above a cow’s back, and 
were spaced 16 inches apart. A door 
one end of main part, 
ten feet wide, and extending from 
ground to eaves. At the opposite end 
of the building, high up on the in- 
side, a pulley was secured, another 
under the eaves at the side, and an- 
other at the ground under the sec- 
ond. An inch manila rope was run 
through these, long enough to reach 
to the load of hay ouside of the 
front door, where it connected to 
a six-tine grapple fork. With a stout 
horse at the other end, four to six 
fork loads would yank off the big- 
gest kind of a load of hay in a very 
few minutes, leaving it at any point 
desired between the front and back 
ends of the barn, where it was al- 
lowed to build up on a slant, so that 
it was slight labor to pack back to the 
sides, 


While this arrangement was not 
nearly as good as a regular track 
would have been, yet it was rapid 


| and efficient, and had the great mer- 















GROUND LIME ROCK 
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and other legumes, 
soil fertility 
profitable. 
Write for 
tion 


and make 


booklets, 
regarding 


HIGHEST QUALITY—LOWEST PRICE 


Will convert acid land into limestone 
soil. Paves the way for clover, alfalfa, 
These crops restore 
z highly 


| 
and full informa- | | 


delivered cost, etc. 
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THE G. C. BUQUO LIME CO., 


SPRINGS, } 
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Enormous demand. 
Easy Sales. 












BIG MONEY 
MAKER 


Give automatic stropper free with every 
sale of Tungsten Steel Razor. Guaran- 
teed. You make 98c on every sale. 
of Tex. sold 12 first day out. 
wants one. Write quick for sample outfit. 


THOMAS RAZOR CoO., 
55 Barny St., Dayton, '. 


Field 
Every man 





DAYBREAK PHOSPHATE 


GROUND 95% THROUGH 100 MESH 














that 95 as passes a 100 mesh 
screen, 80 % passing a 200 


Ie mesh screen, and is abso- 
a lutely guaranteed to 
the lea a i 


contain a minimum 
of 13% Phospho- 
rus: (29°4% 
Phosphoric 
Acid). 


ing experi. 
ment stations 
as the best and 
most economical 
carrier of Phospho- 
rus. It appeals only 
to the intelligent farm- 
er who utilizes Nature's 
abundant source of Nitrogen 
by growing | egumes and who 
keeps his soil alive with humus. 
Write for literature and prices. 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
Ground Rock Dept. 





COLUMBIA, TENN. 



















Remember 


is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
|; you an often get it by putting a little 
} notice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 


| vised in 


: | cross-timbers were taken out. 
that if what you wish to buy | not 


it of cheapness, which often must 
outweigh all others in the eyes of 
the small farmer. The fork cost $4, 
the pulleys 25 cents each, and the 
rope 3% cents per foot, making the 


| entire cost of the rig about $7.50, 


about half the cost of equipping with 
regular outfit of equal grade goods. 
The labor saved in the first filling of 
ia rn, over the cost of the pitchfork 

thod, will pay for putting in a 


Sees set of fittings. 


| he other three barns were larger 
nd the floors could not be taken out, 


| so all were fitted with regular track 


and heavy sling carriers. The prob- 


| lem here was to take out joists and 
| other cross-timbers so that the track 


could go up to the ridge-pole. A 
different form of truss had to be de- 
each case to prevent the 
spreading of the building after the 
It is 
practical to describe here the 
means employed in each case, but if 
any one who wants to do work of this 





kind will send me a sketch showing 
framing of building, and _ enclose 
stamp for reply, I will take pleasure 
in sending him a drawing of a trusg 
that will meet his conditions. There 
is nothing complicated or difficult 
about it, so no one need be deterred 
from putting in track on that score. 
The economy of a 
equipment properly put in, 


first-class 
is enor- 


mous. Two men and a boy, all ne- 
groes of ordinary intelligence, can 
put away a two-ton load of hay 30 


feet from the ground in 12 minutes 
from the time the team stops at the 
barn. Three pulls were made, the 
first two times using two double-har- 
poon forks, with a sling for the last 
pull, to clean the rack. It takes a 
well-framed building to stand such 
pulls as this, and for the ordinary 
lightly framed barn, one double-har- 
poon fork will hold all the hay the 
rafters will stand for. A word of 
warning here: Do not put in light, 
cheap stuff, such as some of the 
mail-order houses handle. A break- 
down in the rush of haying is too ex- 
pensive. Get the best and you will 
never regret the small added first 
cost. R. S. PARKER. 
Coatopa, Ala. 





Don’t Sell Hay. 


H AY should not be sold. Buy a 
few saddle mares — saddle 


horses will be in demand long after 
automobiles cease to be a luxury. 
Get a bunch of good draft mares and 
breed them to a good stallion of the 
same breed. 


No question about the demand for 
them present or future. Buyers are 
scanning the corners of the earth for 
them and their purse is necessarily 
a large one. 


If you do not care to operate a 
dairy, which would be a very good 
way of converting part of that hay 
into fertilizer and money, then se- 
cure some of the dual-purpose cows 
that will provide sufficient products 
for the family and plenty of milk for 
the pigs. 

The sheep will eat some of that 
hay, too. If your bank account is 
not sufficient to pay for this stock 
and you do not care to carry so much 
indebtedness, sell half of the farm 
and treat the balance to a few show- 
ers of manure.. Let that local dealer 
order his hay from Colorado or New 
Mexico for a few years, then when 
the old farm gets to producing three 
or four times its present tonnage it 
might be permissible to let him have 
a little. 

The Scotch have a saying worthy 
to be remembered: ‘‘He who sells his 
hay will go to the dogs. 

W. H. PULLIN. 

Prairieville, Ala. 


Editorial Comment: As a gener- 
al rule, the advice to feed hay rather 
than sell it is good, but the fact re- 
mains that there is a great chance 
for thrifty Southern farmers to make 
money growing hay for market as 
long as present prices continue. By 
growing the legumes, which will 
gather from the air as much nitrogen 
as is taken off in the hay, it is quite 
possible to add: enough of the min- 
eral plant foods to keep up, or even 
increase, the fertility of the soil, and 
at the same time to get a good profit 
from the hay crop. Besides the grow- 
ing of the hay crop will increase the 
soil’s supply of humus. 

Of course, most of the hay should 
be fed at home, as Mr. Pullin says, 
and the selling year after year, 
of all roughness produced on the 
farm is one of the surest ways of 
making a poor farm and a _ poor 
farmer; but for all that, it would pay 
a lot of Southern farmers to raise 


some hay to sell. 
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means photography with the 
bother left out—means that the 
once difficult processes have been 
so simplified that you can readily 
take good pictures by following 
the perfectly simple directions 
that accompany each camera. 


The Kodak Advantage 


Kodaks load in daylight; pfate 
cameras require plate holders which 
must be loaded in a dark-room. 
Kodak films are light; glass plates 
are heavy; Kodak films are non- 
breakable; glass plates are fragile. 
Kodak films may be developed ina 
dark-room but are preferably devel- 
oped in the Kodak Film tank in 
broad daylight. Glass plates must 
either be developed in a dark-room 
or loaded into a tank in the dark- 
room—the film cartridge system is 
the on/y practical means of entirely 
eliminating the dark-room. You 
may easily develop your own films 
or may send them by mail for devel- 
opment. Sending glass plates by 
mail is risky. 

With a Kodak there are no extra 
attachments to buy; it is complete, 
ready for use. With a plate camera 
you must buy extra plate-holders or 
it is of no use you—remember this 
in counting the cost. 

Kodak films give better results for 
the amateur than glass plates because 
they have the orthochromatic and 
non-halation qualities that help over- 
come the harsh lighting conditions 
that he encounters, 

_ Plate camera manufacturers adver- 
tise the fact that professinal photog- 
raphers use glass plates and that 
therefore you should, Its true that 
professional photographers use plates 
in their studios for their regular work 
because their dark-room is only a few 
feet from the spot where their camera 
stands. For their vacation trips they 
use Kodaks mostly, just the same as 
other folks. 


Kodak photography means less 
trouble, better pictures. 


Ask your dealer or write us for 
the illustrated Kodak catalogue. 
Kodaks $5.00 and up, Brownie cam- 
eras, they work like Kodaks, $1.00 
to $12.00, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
435 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





— 





If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn't tm. | 
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| Our Progressive Young People. 








From an Older Girl 
Who Wishes Progressive 


| Y DEAR Mary:—Perhaps you 
M aren’t really named Mary; 
you may be Elizabeth, Susan, 
Alice, Grace. In fact you are each 
, of these, and you have other names 
too, for these letters are to be to you 
individually and collectively, to you 
dear girls in your teens to whom I 
want to be a big sister. I shall call 
you Mary, because that is the name 
of one of you whom I know well and 
love very dearly, and because it is 
| the name of the mother of our Lord 
| who is a model of lovely girlhood 
| that all of you might well follow. 
Don’t think that in these letters 
I’m only going to preach to you; I 
want to know you, to feel so near 
to you and be so much, that you can 
easily imagine I’m a really-and-tru- 
ly big sister, and come to me with 
your sorrows and joys. 





Sometimes, when you who are 
fortunate enough to have a really- 
| | and-truly big sister stay all night 


with her, you snuggle up close and 
tell her all the happenings of the 
| day. If you tell about Will or Harry 
who brought your books from school, 
or who says he likes you better than 
the other girls, she does not think 
it silly, but she understands that all 
your little fancies are important to 
| | you, and she’s glad for you to come 
| | to her with little real or imaginary 
joys and sorrows. 
| When President Alderman 
| University of Virginia, was at the 
| University of North Carolina he 
| began one of his speeches to his boys 
| this way: 
| “T have an ideal for this univer- 
sity.’’ Now in thinking of you this 
is the sentence that keeps ringing 
| through my head. 


of the 


“T have an ideal for lovely girl- 
hood.”’ 
| When we consider this together 


you mustn’t think for a moment that 
your big sister attained this ideal, 
but nevertheless she has it for you, 
and just where she has missed it, 
she wants to hold out a helping hand 
to keep you from missing the same 
| | step. 

‘“‘What I aspired to be but was not, 
comforts me,’’ some. poet has written, 
and though we may never reach the 
goal, this ideal to which I wish to 
| | point you, every attempt in the right 
direction helps to make our lives 
better and finer. 

Haven’t you met sweet-faced, gen- 
| | tle old ladies whose white hair and 

wrinkled brows only emphasized the 
| | youth of the spirit that shows from 
| | their kindly 





eyes. I used to think 
| |that this sereneness and _ beauty 
of spirit that made some old 


ladies so charming, was a gift of the 
years of a certain age, that when 
| you became, say so old, you had it, 
but I have since learned that it is a 
gift of the years only given a little 





On Your Wagon Now 


on your farm wegon for your heaviest hauling. 





ingonly $1a wheel! Pay balance after 30 


resented. We pay the freight both ways. 
ou are not out onecent. Write ua today 






for our lar-a-Wheel’’ offer. i 
¥ UF name and address on a postal card ff 

will do. We will send you FREE a Perfect 

Measuring Device to measure your axles 

with. a for Catalog of 1912 Models of 

our Famous Empire Farmers’ Handy Wag- 

Ons. Address 30) 





idress (30 
Empire Mfg.Co., Box 544 Quincy, ill. 








Puts Empire Low Steel Wheels 












Only $1 to have a set of Empire Low Steel Wheels 


ind your drudgery of high lifting at once bysend.- 
¥ A 30 days’ trial. 
our moncy right back if the wheels are not as rep- 


at a time, by a natural process of 
| growth in grace—that such beauty 
| did not come in a momeat, but that 
it came only as the result of a life 
well lived, through girlhood, woman- 
| hood. 

| ,So you see, if we would be beau- 
| tiful in our old age we must begin 
| now and cultivate such graces of 
| character that time will gradually 
| print upon our lives and faces only 
the marks of the good acts we have 


done, the good thoughts that have 
been ours. Already you have gath- 
ered that this ideal girl must be 





good. That really embraces all, but 









4 SOY BEANS 
) For Sale. $1.10 per bushel. 





en 





IDYLLWILDE FARM, Creswell, N.C 


I think it means more to us when 
we think of its separate expressions. 
Our girl is good, bright, attractive, 
happy, silly at times, for a certain 
amount of foolishness has a part in 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


every life. She has a fine sense of 


| A LETTER TO THE GIRL IN HER TEENS. 


Who Has Not Forgotten 


Her Teens and 


Farmer Girls to Write to Her. 


honor that may be so cultivated that 


it will be natural for her to be hon- | 
orable in the smallest things of life. | 


There are really no small things in 


life, for often great consequences | 
depend upon what we consider 
trifles. Do you remember Longfel- | 
low’s— | 


“Nothing useless is, or low, 

Each thing in its place is best, 
And what seems but idle show 

Strengthens and supports the 

rest.”’ 

Can’t we remember this when we 
want to dust the room carelessly, to 
pin up instead of sew on buttons, to 


do many little things that we say 
“don’t matter?” 
This first letter rambles_- on, 


doesn’t it, but I’m only trying to in- 
troduce us to each other, to let you 


know that every one of you is very 


dear to me, in fact to know that I 


think a ‘‘nice’’ girl in her teens is the 
sweetest, dearest, most lovable thing | 
on earth, and I want to do anything 
and all I can to help you to be these 
Two of these nice girls. 
live near me, and one across town, 
and I expect there are many, many, 
do not know so 


“nice” girls. 


in between whom [I 


well. 
I see several 


these girls 


the ‘‘funniest thing that 
hard examination the 
gave us.” It -may 


of their parties 


the games and enjoy the fun. You | 
see a big sister gets lots of fun, for 
she enjoys the good time of her 


younger girl chum, and she has her 


own good times as well. 
My head is 


you wish to hear about. 


gressive Farmer. 





A Young School Teacher. 
TAUGHT my first 
two and one-half 

home last winter. 
to board close to 


school 
miles from 
the 


went back every 
walked all the time. 


ing and 
morning, 


I just enrolled 22 pupils, so I did 
Just 
taught three months, but I enjoyed 


not have a very large school. 
it fine. 

The pupils and I kept 
nice and clean 
to love their 
learn fast. 

Several 
the 


the 
books and 


weeks before 
school, the pupils 


times 
during the week, and they tell me of 
happened 
in school the other day’’ or of ‘‘that 
Latin teacher | 
be I go to one | 
where I help with | 


chock full of things 
about which-I wish to write you, but 
perhaps you'd like to tell me what 
If so, just 
write to L. M. C., in care of The Pro- 


about 


Of course, I had 
schoolhouse, 
but I came home every Friday even- 
Monday 


house 
and they all seemed 
tried to 


the close of 
and I began 


to prepare for a closing exercise the 


last day. 
recitations and some got dialogues. 


Most of the children got 


We were planning to have a nice 


but the last 
Everything 


time the last 
was a bad 
covered in ice and snow 
were not very many patrons 
could come to the schoolhouse. 

There was a lady lived 
the schoolhouse that had 


day, 
day. 


day 
was 
and there 
that 


close to 
cooked 


nice cakes, and she brought them to 


the children, and after they had re- 


cited their recitations and dialogues, 


we passed the cake and 


candy 


around and we had a nice time if it 


was a bad day. 

I live on a farm in 
and like it fine. 
Progressive 
reading it. 


the 


Farmer and I 
MATTIE MELTON. 
Mayflower, Ark. 


Lawyer (to witness) “Now then, Mr. 
Murphy, give us your last residence.” 

Murphy: “Faith, sor, I dunno; but it'll | 
be the cimitery, Oi'm thinkin’!’’—Tit-Bits. ; 


country 
My papa takes the 
enjoy 










Red Cross 
Dynamite 
| Doubles 
\ Yields 


of corn, cotton, cere- 
(Ks 
SY 
if 
WY 


als, and all fruits and 
vegetables. 


Ordinary plowing turns 
over the same shal- 
low top-soil year after 

year, forming a hard 
and nearly impervious 
** plow sole’’ that lim- 
its the waterholding 
capacity of the land and 


| shuts out tons per acre 
i of natural plant food. 





Dynamiting the’subsoil 
makes this plant food 
available, aerates the 
soil, protects vegetation 

against both drouth and 
excess rainfall, and soon 
repays its cost in saving of 
fertilizer expense and 
largely increased yields. 

There isa new and better 
farm right under the 
old one. Subsoiling 
with Red Cross 
Dynamite gives 
you 6 feet of top 

soil instead of 6 

inches. 


Write for 
Free Booklet 


To learn how pro- 
gressive farmers are . 
using dynamite for 
removing stumps 
and boulders, plant- 
ing and cultivating 
fruit trees, regener- 
ating barren soil, 
ditching, draining, 
excavating and road- 
making, ask for 


New Farms For Old,” 
No. 177 





































PIONEER POWDER MAKERS OF AMERICA 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 








Addresses of experienced agricultural 
blasters furnished on request, if de- 
sired. DUPONT POWDER CoO. 


3° WE SHIPovAPPROVAL 


NW without a cent deposit, prepay the freight 
y and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
iT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
tunhkeard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1913 model bicycles 


FACTORY PRICES fics 


a bicycle 
a pair of tires from amyone at any pri 
MA until you write for our large Art Catal 


and learn our wonder ful proposition on first 
everywhere are 


! RIDER AGENTS making big 


M money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
j than any other factory 

-Brake rear wheole, 
at half usual prices, 
four special offer. 


GHICAGO 











































; TIRES, Co 
a lamps, repairs and all su 
y Do Not Wait; write today fo 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept R-187 



































STOP that high lifting into your 
high-wheeled farm wagon. 
7 LOOK up that old running 
i S gear with broken 
i; wheels and pull it out of the 
weed patch from behind tRe 
barn. 
LISTEN to what our free 
catalogue says 
about low-down steel wheels 
. (Biifor that gear. It will make 
Bij the handiest wagon you ever 
My) had on your farm. 
’) Havana Metal Wheel Co. 
Box 65, Havana, lll. 














Are the 
Standard the 
World Over. 


We build 
carts for 
general use, 
for break-& 
ing colts, 
Jogging 
trotting-bred horses, exercising draft horses, 
and for rural mail carriers for one horse 
or a pair. Not the cheapest but the best. 


Write for Cat. S. “Address. 
W. S. FRAZIER & CO., - AURORA, ILL 















Read ~the advertisements carefully this 


week. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 

















THE THING YOU 


T ISN’T the thing you do, dear, 
I It’s the thing you leave undone 
Which gives you a bit of heart- 
ache 
At the setting of the sun; 
The tender word forgotten, 
The letter you did not write, 
The flower you might have sent, 
dear, 
Are your haunting ghosts tonight. 


These little acts of kindness, 
So easily out of mind, 

These chances to be angels 
Which even mortals find, 

They come in night and silence 
Each mild reproachful wrath 

When fope is faint and flagging, 
And a blight is dropped on faith. 


The stone you might have lifted, 
Out of the brother’s way, 


LEAVE UNDONE. 


A bit of heartsome counsel 
You were hurried too much to 
say; 


The loving touch of the hand, dear, | 


The gentle and winsome tone 
That you had no time or thought 
for 
With troubles enough of your 
own. 


For life is all too short, dear, 
And sorrow is all too great, 
To suffer our slow compassion 
That tarries until too late, 
And it’s not only the thing you do, 
dear, 

It’s the things 
Which gives you 
ache, 

At the setting of the sun. 
—Margaret E. Sangster—Died June 
10, 1912. 


you leave undone, 
the bittter heart- 








KEEPING THE CHILD OF 


Proper Attention to the Child’s Food, 


SCHOOL AGE HEALTHY. 


Clothing, Breathing and 


Exercise Will Usually Keep Him Well. 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, 


WITTY man once remarked 
A that the three great determin- 

ing factors in the life of every 
child are soup, soap, sleep. A revis- 
ion of the list would give us five de- 
termining factors in the life of a 
school child; viz., air, food, sleep, 
water, exercise. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of mu- 
nicipalities, School Boards, Clubs, 
School Improvement Associations 
and all the forces that today are set 
in motion to improve the school and 
school conditions, the health of the 
school child is of fundamental im- 
portance and is dependent upon the 
father and the mother, who are giv- 
ing thought to the problem of the 
home as a health center. 

The first need of the new-born 
infant is for pure, fresh air. If his 
lungs and heart cannot respond and 
take care of the air, baby’s earthly 
career will be very short. The need 
of the child, particularly the grow- 
ing child, for fresh, pure air does 
not lessen as time goes on. The child 
needs good air in abundance, and all 
that he can use, not just as little as 
he can exist upon. This need is best 
attained when each child has an 
individual bed in a well-ventilated 
room, for night is the time when the 
air limit is frequently reached. There 
is no time in the 24 hours, however, 
that the child does not need pure 
air and much school inefficiency can 
be traced directly to the unwhole- 
some night conditions in the home. 

The second requirement of the 
school child is good food; carefully 
planned menus, which will meet 
growth and exercise requirements. 
Ignorance of parents or lack of ap- 
preciation of the child’s needs often 
defrauds the child of his rights in 
this respect. In planning meals for 
the family, consideration should be 
given to child requirements. .The 
light supper for the young child 
seems to be the concensus of opinion 
and since it is difficult to restrain 
the child when there are foods upon 
the supper table that would be un- 
wise, the custom of serving the even- 
ing meal to younger children at a 
separate time has been found to 
solve the problem to some extent. 

Regularity as to meals, thorough 
mastication of food, eating with de- 
liberation, the proper use of fluids, 
the use of proper fluids at meal-time, 
and a judicious balance between the 
five food constituents, protein, fats, 
sugar, salts and water offer safe 
general rules to be observed in feed- 
ing of children. 


Mayaguez, Porto Rico. 


Perhaps a word as to what not to 
eat and drink may not be amiss. Ex- 


perts who have made a much closer | 


study of the diet of children than 
you or I give us the following list 
of condemned foods in 
young children, particularly those 
under ten years: Pork, fried meats, 
all fried foods, cabbage, tomatoes, 
pastry, dumplings, cake, except 
spongecake, hot breads, cucumbers, 
corn, doughy puddings, over and un- 
derripe fruits, turnips and all condi- 
ments, or highly seasoned foods. It 
goes without saying that children 
should never be allowed tea, coffee 
or other stimulants. Nuts and sweets 
are valuable additions to the diet 
at meal-time, but at odd times be- 
tween meals are unwholesome. 


But I fancy I can hear the moth- 
er say: ‘“‘But this cuts off the main 
food supply of the farm.’”’ Does it? 
Aren’t there still abundance of 
things suitable to the child’s diet 
that the farm should afford. There 
are the wholesome light foods, the 
well-cooked rice and other cereals, 
boiled and poached eggs, baked or 
stewed chicken, broiled bacon, or 
the smoked side meat of pork which 
we know as “breakfast _ strip,’’ 
steak, and lamb chops, potatoes 
baked, creamed or scalloped. All 
the forbidden vegetables may be 
served to children in the form of 
cream soups, that is a white sauce 
to which is added the well cooked 
vegetable strained to remove the ir- 
ritating fiber. Then there is the long 
list of stewed fruits and fruit juices, 
preserves and jellies. Milk and its 
products, not forgetting the cottage 
cheese and the peanut sandwich. 

The third determining factor is 
sleep. This seems ‘to be a subject 
little-thought about for it is a belief 
that nature looks after this phase of 
child development. Our physicians 
say that more peopie starve to death 
for want of sleep than for want of 
food. This makes the subject im- 
portant, does it not? During sleep we 
store up nervous energy which when 
awake we are constantly spending. 
The more, good, quiet, natural sleep 
the child gets, the healthier and 
happier he is. Young children then 
should retire soon after a light’ sup- 
per. Excessive study, play or 
reading by artificial light may inter- 
fere with the  recuperative sleep. 

The fourth great factor in the life 
of every child is water—both inside 
and outside his little body. When 


the body is but an hour old-he may 
be given his first drink of pure, warm 
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THE SEWING MACHINE OF KNOWN VALUE 


Known the world over for its serving qualities. 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 

Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., for booklet F. 
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regulate your profits to suit yourself. This is high grade roe at high wages. 
Nearly All Our Men Make $40.00 Every Week in the Year 
Our Plan: We ship by prepaid express big outfit of cloth samples, litho- 
graph fashion plates, 
everything free. We operate the largest mills in the U. S. and sell goods 
cheaper than any other house in the world. 
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you see our amazing offer, and biggest, lowest priced clothing line in U.S. 
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water, and the free use of pure water | 
should be continued throughout life. | 


The child’s bath 
daily occurence. 


should be of 


It saves a little | 


child from the worst things of life if | 


only his body is kept clean. In no 
other way can a child receive so 
much health and strength, with so 
little expenditure of the vital forces. 
The temperature of the bath should 
depend upon the vitality of the child. 
A cold tonic bath is best given in the 
morning and should not last more 
than half a minute, If a shower 
bath is not available, a quick sponge 
with tepid to cold water with a brisk 
toweling may be given. The advisa- 
bility of cold baths should be de- 
cided by the family physician, since 
all children cannot take them. The 
warm bath may be given before re- 
tiring, if sufficient time be allow- 
ed for the digestion of the supper. 
General bathing should never im- 
mediately follow a meal. 


The fifth factor is exercise, a sub- 
ject very old and very new. Horace 
Scudder says that child and child- 
hood have been discovered only 
about 50 years. Some even 
today have not heard of the discov- 
ery. Childhood is recognized as the 
playtime oé@ life, and bodily develop- 
ment naturally comes through play. 
The wise mother will direct more 
or less the play of her children and 
the interested father will indulge ngw 


and then in a game with the child- | 


ren. In childhood at least, girls 


should share the outdoor sports of | 


their brothers. 
in the world 


There is no reason 
why the pleasurable 
and useful exercise of running, 
jumping, swimming, rowing, riding, 
cycling and most games should be 
confined to boys. The cry of ‘‘Tom- 
boy” has deprived many a girl of 
the physical foundation for the du- 
ties and responsibilities of mature 
womanhood. “A well-trained ner- 
vous system is the greatest friend 
the mind can have,” says Halleck. 
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Grinds twice as much as an’ 
other mill of same size wit! 
much less power. e double 
grinding rings with saw tooth 
grooves grind corn on cobs or in 
shucks, shell corn, kaffir corn, 
cheat oats, alfalfa, rye, oats, barley, 
cotton seed, coarse _or fine. Force 
feed never . Self-sharpening. 
Easy to operate. Extra grinding 
rings free with mill. Built to last a lifetime. 
Complete line. Secured 5 to 120 bu. an hour and 
operates on from 11 o 25H. P. For gasoline 
or steam engines. Fully guaranteed. 
Write today for Free Illustrated Catalog. 
SUPERIOR MANUFACTURING & MILL CO, 
24 East Street Springfield, Ohio 























Ladies! Attention! 


LET all our women 
readers bear in mind 
that we guarantee the re- 
liability of all advertising 
in The Progressive Far- 
mer. Read our announce- 
ment on page 2. If you 
only say when ordering, 
“T saw your ad in The 
Progressive Farmer,” 
. then you or your husband 
can order anythin ae from 
any advertiser and be as 
safe as if you were buying 
face to face with the man- 
ufacturer. 


You can save money, 
too, by buying direct from 
our advertisers. Look 
over the ads every week 
for yourself, and tell your 
husband of those that 
should interest him. 
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Invaluable if One Has a Garden. 


The Progressive Farmer is interesting and 
instructive to the professional man, even if he 
has no garden; and if he gardens any, it is inv al- 
uable. To the farmers of the South it is worth 
untold thousands each yearon account of its 
championship of progressive agriculture and 
its appeal for all things that tend to the happi- 
ness and success of life on ape! farm 

H. HAWKINS, 
Ex-Pres. Port Gibson tas College. 
Port Gibson, Miss. 
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If ‘‘all these things ye have done 
there are others that must not be 
left undone. 

Certain physical defects either 
hereditary or remnants of dis- 
ease should not be overlooked 
in the developing school child. The 
tendency to breathe through the 
mouth indicates the presence of ad- 
enoids or enlarged tonsils or both. 
Unsound teeth, abnormal’ eyesight 
and defective hearing are ills fre- 
quently unnoticed by even the con- 
scientious, observant mother. Be- 
fore the child is entered upon the 
school register therefore both par- 
ents and teacher should Know that 
he is sound physically and if not 
what the defects are in order that 
the school life may be adjusted to 
his needs. This will necessitate a 
visit to the physician and dentist, 
put it is possible that many later 
visits will be saved thereby. To a 
child with a good, sound, perfectly 
healthy body all things are possible 
in mental and spiritual development. 
In the rearing of our families today 
we are rearing the parents of tomor- 
row. The child who knows no obe- 
dience to physical laws for himself 
cannot be a man or woman fitted 
to control others. The promises of 
God are to the third and fourth gen- 
eration. 





A Woman Who “Hired Out” to 
Her Husband for a Vacation. 


HE following letter won a prize of 
$25 offered by The Woman’s 
Home Companion for the best ac- 
count of a vacation. It was written 
by a woman who lives on a farm in 
Wyoming: 

“To begin with, then, I’m a ranch- 
er’s wife, and was a farmer’s daugh- 
ter, so I know what it means to get 
up early and work till late. I’ve read 
a great deal about vacations, but not 
much about vacations for the woman 
on the ranch. 


“Most women who live on a ranch 
know something about horses, and 
can harness and drive a team. Now 
everyone knows that to people who 
have always worked with their hands, 
idleness is not rest, and that recrea- 
tion comes quicker and surer from a 
change of work; so I ‘hired out’ to 
my husband. 


“We have 75 acres of alfalfa, and 
here in the West men are scarce and 
wages are high, so I hired a girl to 
do the housework and take care of 
the children, while I donned a pair of. 
overalls, a jumper, a broad-brimmed 
hat, and a pair of stout gloves, and 
went forth to take my vacation. 

“The first day I mowed, and the 
first night I kicked levers and drove 
horses all night. I wasn’t so enthu- 
siastic the second morning, but I 
mowed some more and raked some, 
and that night I slept; and I slept 
every night that followed during the 
harvest, for I ‘stayed with it’ till the 
hay was in the stack, doing team- 
work altogether and when we were 
through, my husband said I was the 
‘best man on the job.’ 

“I was decidedly a better woman, 
for I had gained five pounds of flesh, 
stronger nerves, harder muscles, and 
a coat of tan that hasn’t all worn off 
yet. 

“I told the girl that I was not to 
be consulted about anything, so I 
shifted the whole responsibility of 
the household, and did just as the 
men did; washed, ate my meals, and 
then rested till time to start to work 
again. 

“My girl cost me four dollars per 
week, and I made $12, which left me 
a clear gain of $8 per week in cash, 
besides the other good things. I felt 
80 rested when I took up the reins 
of the household again that what had 
before been a task was now a pleas- 
ure. Really, it did seem good to 
cook a méal once more, and I had 
not thought it possible. 

“And next year I’m going to do it 
all over again.” 








THE PARTED FRIENDS. 


LAS! they had been friends in 
youth ; 
But whispering tongues can poison 
truth 
And constancy lives in realms above ; 
And life is thorny ; and youth is 
vain ; 
And to be wrath with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the 
cram * ¥ + 
They parted—ne’er to meet again! 
But never either found another 
To fill the hollow heart from 
paining— 
They stood aloof, these scars 
remaining, 
Like cliffs which had been rent 
asunder ; 
A dreary sea now flows between. 
But neither heat, nor frost, nor 
thunder 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 
The marks of that which once hath 


been. 
—Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
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Beat Wood Shingles 


and Composition Roofing 


Cheaper, Too, and Easier to Put On 


Any man who roofs his buildings with 
wood shingles or composition roofing is 
either crazy or never saw the genuine Ed- 
wards “Reo” Steel Shingles. There are 
100,000 “‘Reo” Steel-Shingled Roofs in the 
U.S., yet whoever heard of one catching fire 
or gettingrotten, rusty orleaky? No patching 
or painting, either. Easiest roof in the world 
to put on—nothing to do but nail it down. 


Edwards “REO” Steel Shingles 
are Open-Hearth Steel, made forever rust-proof 
by the famous Edwards **Tightcote’’ Process. They 
come in large sheets all ready to apply. Sold at 
lowest factory prices, all freight paid. Don’t cost 
one penny more than commonplace roofing mate- 
rials. Made by the biggest, most experienced 
Sheet Metal Maker in the world. Postal sent 
today brings latest catalog 874 and prices by re- 
turn mail. Send dimensions of your building and 
let us quote price delivered to your R. R. station. 


The Edwards Mfg. Co. (83) 
824-874 Lock Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
































A BOOK CLUB AND ITS WORK. 


How It Was a Source of Pleasure 
Bs and Profit. 


BOUT 15 years ago I was asked 
to join a Book Club which con- 
sisted of 14 members. As I was a 
farmer’s wife living ten miles from 
town is was not convenient, as I 
thought, to go to town twice a month, 
stay until five in the evening, then 
drive ten miles. After havinz ac- 
cepting several invitations to attend 
meetings, I became so interested I 
wished to join this literary club 

The pleasures we mothers derived 
from this club have been untold. So 
many moments when tired from the 
household cares of the day, we 
would get an encyclopedia to look 
up the next question that was to he 
the subject of the afternoon. Often- 
times it was one of Shakespeare’s 
plays to look over, possibly it was 
one we had not read since we were 
girls. So it was with a great many 
historical questions. I would study 
so that I would know something of 
the subject altho the papers were to 
be read by another member of the 
club. 

One great feature of pleasure a 
mother derives is to be free from 
the cares of her household one hour 
and a half in social intercourse with 
other women from whom she can 
learn. We all love our babies and 
homes, but every woman likes to be 
care-free occasionally. 

How could one be reminded so 
pleasantly in our middle life (for 
our club is composed of the younger 
married women) of valentine day, 
if it were not for the hearts, big and 
little, paper, candy hearts, heart- 
shaped cakes, and a cupid hid in a 
rather obscure place ready to pierce 
the heart that thrills with new love? 

We suspend the club through Lent 
and on last year it fell to my lot to 
have the first meeting after the 
Lenten season. The center repre: 
sented the farm as nearly as I could. 
I had quite a large center mirror to 
represent the pond of water, sur- 
rounded by ferns. This had minia- 
ture ducks swimming on it, then on 


the edge of the pond were the 
chickens, with the hen and rooster. 
My fence around the duck and 


chicken yard was built of macaroni 
sticks. On the outside of the fence 
were the rabbits peeping through. On 
the outside of these I had the cows 


and calves made of tin which stand 
alone. My sideboard was filled with 
cutglass bowls of tomatoes, peaclies, 


MORE LETTERS ABOUT COUNTRY CLUBS | 


apiles, ergs, a pound of but:er, and | — 


waving rye made the background, 
while stalks of corn stood in grace- 
ful positions. A half of a large 
pumpkin formed a bowl for the club 
flowers in center of the sideboard. 

Another meeting I held was a pic- 
nic on the river. The mill stood on 
the grand old Pee Dee. At this mill 
site is a beautiful bluff, very high. 
In May it is covered with mountain 
ivy, and ferns of all varieties from 
the dainty maiden-hair to the coarse 
large ones. 

At twelve the guests arrived after 
a drive of 15 miles. They were greet- 
ed with smiles from “Uncle Sol’ the 
miller, who says, ‘‘Laud, Missus, I 
have ben here at this mill since de 





surrender.’”’ By Aunt Sue, his wife. | 
“Yessum, jist make yourself to | 
home.” 


I, as hostess, told the guests that 
the reception hall was across the 
race. When they crossed over to 
the island through the wood they | 
came to the river, where fish hooks 
and boats were ready for their pleas- 
ure. Pretty soon the dinner horn 
gave a loud, long “‘toot.’”’ The guests | 
were invited into the mill, where the 
work bench was covered with snowy 
linen, with a border of maiden-hair 
ferns around the edge. Fish, fried 
and stewed, chicken and salads were 
in abundance. Ice cream and cake 
was the dessert. 


The members of the club vie with 
each other in general housekeeping 
from the guest chamber to the back 
yard. Domestic science is quite a 
study, too, for one hostess likes to | 
have as good luncheon as her sister, 
so she searches cook books for new 
recipes for delicious courses. 

MRS. J. G. BOYLIN. | 

Wadesboro, N. C. 


ee | 
A Ladies’ Prayer Meeting. | 
NE Saturday evening two years 
ago this past March, some one 
gave it out in the chapel that there 
would be a ladies’ prayer-meeting at 
a certain sister’s house, the next 
Wednesday. About seven or eight 
were present. Some one was ap- 
pointed to lead, so when we all got 
through praying the meeting was 
open for any subject that anyone 
would suggest. Some of them were, 
how we should raise our children, 
how we should live as Christians be- 
fore the world, and what is our duty 
as mothers, how we should dress, 
and the duty of visiting the sick. 
These are some of the subjects we 
(Continued on page 14.) 
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Galvanized Roofing 
and Siding 


enables you to construct inexpensive / 
farm buildings, giving unexcelled protec- / 

tion. These products are full weight per 
square, and are so/d by weight. Send for 
our FREE book—‘’BETTER BUILDINGS.” 








American Sheet and Tin Plate 
Company 
GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Don’t Dread Fire 
Protect your home and buildings. 

Discard the wooden shingles. 


Use Metal Roofing 


Learn about the Patent Saflok 
for V crimp, corrugated or cluster shingle 
roofing. Latest thing out. Nail heads cover- 
ed; no wood strips; no skilled labor needed. 
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Just to Chattanooga | | 
—no further for roof- | 
ing. Nothing better | 
inthe United States. | 
Get the lowest freight | 
rate. Quick shipments | 
and highest quality. | 

Sit down now and! 
write for metal roof- 
ing facts—learn how |& 
to protect your prop- $ 
erty from fire and get rovfing that 
will last a lifetime. 












































Chattanooga Roofing & Foundry Co., 


Dept. A, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





CANNERS— This 
Canner needs 
neither cook- 
stove or furnace 
to operate it on. 

Most complete 
and convenient 


canner on_ the 
market. 

Sold at saan 
prices. Used by 
the Government 
in the Girl’s To- 
mato Clubs. Easy 

a to operate. Price 
in the reach of every farm or home. Write 
for catalog. Dept. D., Farm Canning Mch. 
Co., Meridian, Miss. 








Sometimes we may publish an article 
which appeals to you as likely to be of 
special value or interest to some friend 


or neighbor of yours. When this hap- 
pens just drop a note and we will send 
sample copies to you for distribution, or 
send them direct to the names you give, 
just as you wish. 

This is a Sood way to help on the ad- 
vance of better farming. 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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HE child learns much from his surroundings 

and is influenced most by the daily life and 
conversation of his early years in the home. 
“Educate a mother and you educate a whole fam- 
ily;’’ but if the mother be educated to look down 
on farming and home-making as occupations for 
her children, the boys and girls will continue to 
leave the farms. 





NOTHER letter on screening the house this 

week and one on killing flies. The fly is with 
us practically the year round and the fight against 
him must be continuous. It is not too late to put 
in screens if you have not done so; and this is 
just the time to look after the puddles and other 
mosquito-breeding places. Get busy, swat the fly, 
and kill the mosquito—better still, clean up and 
drain, and prevent the breeding of both. 





HOSE who decreased their hog crop this year 

because the price of hogs went down a little 
last fall, or because the demand for breeding stock 
was not so brisk as the year before, may find in- 
terest in studying the hog market at the present 
time. Live hogs are now selling on the large 
markets of the hog-producing sections for from 
seven to 7% cents per pound. This does not look 
like cheap pork for the Southern farmer who 
buys his pork instead of raising it. At anything 
above five cents a pound the Southern farmer 
should be a constant and large producer of hogs, 
but no matter what the price, he must learn that 
corn alone at fattening time and a ‘‘woods pas- 
ture” at all other times is not the way to make 
money out of hogs. 





O WE like compliments? Yes, we do; espe- 
cially such as is found in this extract from 
a letter written by Mr. A. J. Moye: 

“T was traveling in a portion of the country 
in which was some very poor farming, and 
a gentleman driving near me said, ‘It is evi- 
dent that these people do not read The Pro- 
gressive Farmer,’ and a neighbor remarked, 
‘Nor follow one who does read it.’ ” 

That is the ideal we have in the making of the 
paper—that the man who reads it may do better 
farming than he would do without it, and better 
farming than the man who does not read it. A 
farm paper that does not help its readers to do 
better farming is not much use anyway, so far as 
we are able to see. 





HE Arkansas Homestead says that the Law- 

rence County Fair this. year is going to be 
a fair without a fake. ‘It will be a farmers’ 
show, a gathering of neighbors, a display of the 
best products of the men and women and boys 
and girls of the farm.’’ Commissioner of Agri- 
culture Clay Sloan is taking an active interest in 
the fair, and will doubtless use his influence to 
bring the other forty Arkansas county fairs into 
line with Lawrence County. It is good to note 
such a healthful sentiment in regard to the noisy 
fakirs and indecent ‘“‘attractions’’ which have 
been turned loose on so many fair grounds. The 
demand of the time is for real farmers’ fairs—- 
amusing and entertaining, to be sure, but above 
all, educative, wholesome, and inspirational. 


HERE is the farm machinery these days— 

under a good shelter when not in use, or 
out in the fields and fence corners taking the 
sunshine and the rain? Farm implements cost 
money, but many farmers do not seem to care for 
that. They do not care whether the machine lasts 
as long as it should, or just half as long. They 
have plenty of money to buy more, and the manu- 
facturers must have a market. We suppose this 
is the theory they hold and which works out in 
the average farm implement being worn out as 


much by exposure and neglect as by use. If the 
farmers who fail to protect their machinery do 
not reason this way, the only other excuse we can 
find for their policy is that they don’t reason 
about it at all, but just go along in the easiest 
—or laziest—manner possible. 


VERYBODY feels at liberty to advise and pre- 

scribe for the farmer, and often the advice he 
gets is wonderful indeed. We have, for example, 
a letter from a Florida reader telling how a paper 
in that. State declared that it would not do to 
turn under green crops there, that they would 
produce humic acid ‘‘which is death to crops.” 
Yet our friend has turned under green crops for 
three years and still grows other crops. Similar 
half-information is responsible for the advice so 
often given to cut out cotton entirely, for the in- 
sistence on ‘‘diversification’’ that means only the 
planting of a variety of crops without any fixed 
plan of rotation or farm management, and for 
lots of other equally valuable advice. As farmers, 
we undoubtedly have much to learn yet, and can 
learn much from men in other lines of work; but 
we confess that it makes us rather tired to have 
men who do not know the first little bit of farm 
practice or agricultural science turn loose a lot of 
unsought advice at the farmer. 





RECENT issue of the National Stockman and 

Farmer contained a strong plea against the 
too common practice of disfiguring fences, barns 
and other buildings, trees, etc., with glaring 
signs, proclaiming the virtues of some patent 
medicine, or some tobacco, or heralding the bar- 
gains at some store in the near-by town. No one 
has a right to put up these signs without the 
land-owner’s consent, and if the land-owner cares 
for the appearance of his buildings and grounds, 
or is interested in a more beautiful country life, 
he will not consent. Some times the farmer can 
get paid for having his barn or a prominent tree 
converted into a public eyesore, but really what 
he gets amounts to very little, and there is the 
ugly sign to look at for years. Don’t permit it, 
Mr. Farmer; let the circus posters and the big- 
lettered advertisements go somewhere else, and 
don’t make your premises hideous. The country 
is too beautiful to be disfigured with such things. 





The Object of an Agricultural College 
Farm is Not to Make Money. 


FRIEND asks why it is that the farms run 

by agricultural and other colleges are sel- 

dom self-sustaining, if agricultural knowl- 
edge is necessary to successful farming. 

We cannot judge positively from the inquiry, 
but we suspect our inquirer belongs to that large 
class of good but misguided people who think 
that an agricultural college farm should be made 
to pay a profit, or at least be made self-sustaining. 

In the opinion of the writer no college has any 
business or excuse for running a farm, except for 
one or the other of two purposes. First, that the 
farm may serve as a “‘laboratory’”’ for teaching 
purposes; or second, for the purpose of discover- 
ing new facts. We have little interest in so-called 
model farms. Of course, college farms should be 
well kept, but their value as model farms, or 
object lessons to the average farmer, is fully dis- 
counted by the common argument that, “anyone 
can keep up a nice farm with the State behind 
him.” 

Why should a college farm be run for profit? 
Certainly it is not necessary for the college or 
State to run a farm to prove that farming is 
profitable. That has been demonstrated for many 
years, by numerous individuals in every county, 
township, and neighborhood. Thousands of such 
demonstrations are to be found scattered all over 
the South. 

In the opinion of the writer any college or ex- 
periment station farm that is self-sustaining can- 
not perform the true and only purpose for which 
it should be run. We do not mean by this that 
profits should not be made in many cases, but 
if the farm is run for the purposes of teaching, or 
for finding out new facts about farming, the oper- 
ations, as a whole, cannot and should not be made 
to yield a direct financial profit. 

Why is this statement true? 

Some of the reasons are easily enumerated. 

1. It is almost as valuable to farmers and stu- 
dents to know what crops and methods are not 
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profitable, or are not adapted to their particular 
soils, climate and conditions, as to know what 
crops are profitable. The college or experiment 
station must, therefore, grow a greater variety 
of crops and take greater chances than is pry. 
dent or wise for any man farming for profit. 

2. The crops on a college farm cannot be mar- 
keted to the best advantage. Some of them or 
perhaps all of them should be marketed in the 
best way, but the variety of crops and breeds of 
animals necessary for teaching purposes necessi- 
tates growing many in too small quantities to 
make the operations the most profitable. Again, 
when valuable seeds or livestock are for sale the 
citizens of the State who criticise most severely a 
failure to make the farm self-sustaining are 
usually the fellows who complain most if they are 
charged for these articles the high price which 
they are worth on the market. We know one col- 
lege where pigs and other livestock were given 
away by the college farm at the order of the 
Board of Trustees, and at another college pigs 
that were worth $25 each and calves worth $75 
to $100 each were ordered sold at $10 and $25 
respectively. At both of these institutions the 
managers of the farms were criticized for not 
making the farms profitable and those making the 
criticisms did not seem to see their own incon- 
sistency. 

3. The livestock and other farm work must be 
done better on a college farm and at an expense 
that is not always the most profitable, or some of 
those who insist on the farm being self-sustaining 
are certairf to say, “I have a better cow, or hog, 
or crop than that at home.” 

4. A farmer whose aim is profit should not 
maintain more than one breed of cattle, for in- 
stance; but the college,-if it furnishes proper ma- 
terial for teaching, must keep specimens of all 
the principal breeds. Do any of those who insist 


on college farms being self-sustaining believe — 


that four bulls and twelve cows of four different 
breeds, for instance, can be kept as economically 
or will prove as profitable as one bull and twelve 
cows? 

There are any number of other reasons which 
might be given, if we had the time and space to 
show the absurdity of trying to run a college farm 
for profit. 

Any one who will give the question the most 
superficial thought, or will acquaint himself with 
the true purposes of a farm, run in connection 
with a college or school, will soon be convinced 
that it is neither possible nor desirable to make 
the question of -profits the controlling factor in 
the management of such a farm. 

We repeat that there is no sort of an excuse 
for -a college running a farm, except for teaching 
and experimental purposes, and if the farm is run 
to serve those purposes properly, it cannot be 
profitable. Much better teaching and experimenta! 
work will be done at these institutions along agri- 
cultural lines when those who act as directing 
boards, and the farmers in general, disabuse their 
minds of the absurd error that it is necessary or 
justifiable to run these farms for the purpose of 
demonstrating that farming is profitable. That 
has already been demonstrated thousands of times 
and whenever it has occurred it has resulted from 
the use of agricultural knowledge and correct 
practices and good business sense. 





A Thought for the Week. 


a good man, in one sense of the word, is 

true; but that you can by law remove such 
evil agencies as barrooms, and thereby minimize 
the temptations that beset young men is abso- 
lutely true. Experience teaches us that were if 
not for the law it would be impossible to maintain 
our government and protect the lives and prop 
erty of our people. This has been so in all ages, 
and with all nations, and the time will never come 
when any government can exist without the en- 
actment of suitable laws for the enforcement of 
its decrees and the maintenance of law and 
order.—Judge Jeter C. Pritchard. 


T HAT you cannot by law make an individual 
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“What’s The News?” 


























Current Topics of Interest. 


COMBINATION of Democratic and Progres- 
sive Republican Senators passed the LaFol- 
lette wool tariff bill last week, and it is be- 

lieved that the House will accept it. This is the 
pill President Taft vetoed last year. The same 
combination of Democrats and Progressives has 
also passed the excise tax bill, a bill for the repeal 
of the Canadian Reciprocity Act, and one for the 
establishment of a permanent non-partisan Tariff 
Board. The House Democratic caucus has re- 
fused to appropriate for a new battleship, and 
there is a deadlock between House and Senate on 
the Naval Appropriation Bill. The Postoffice Ap- 
propriation Bill is also in conference, one of the 
chief points of disagreement being the difference 
between the parcels post provisions. 
* * 


At least three and probably four reports will 
be brought in by the House Committee which has 
been investigating the Steel Trust. One thing 
clearly shown by the investigations is, that the 
panic of 1907 was largely brought on by J. rs 
Morgan and that the money he used later to such 
good effect in checking it, and for the furnishing 
of which he received so much praise, was really 
furnished by the Government. The absorption of 
the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company by. the 
American Steel Corporation was one of the results 
of, per haps one of the reasons for, this panic. 

* * * 


The Baltimore Sun says that 110,000 telegrams 
from the ‘home folks’? were received by dele- 
gates to the Baltimore convention after Mr. Bryan 
announced that he would support Governor Wil- 
son instead of Champ Clark. It was really this 
response from the people to Bryan’s attack on 
the New York delegation which nominated Wil- 
son. This incident should help Southern farmers 
to realize that they can get consideration from 
law-making and other public bodies only as they 
make such bodies feel the weight of public 
opinion. 

* * * 

Recent by-elections in England indicate that 
the Liberal Party is becoming more and more 
favorable to the single-tax and that its popularity 
is steadily increasing. The State of Missouri is 
to vote on a single-tax amendment to the Consti- 
tution. It is not expected to carry, but that it has 
become a live question shows of itself how the 
idea is spreading. Tax reform is one of the big 
problems of our time, and no one interested in 
the subject can afford not to study the single-tax 
carefully. 

* * * 

The sensational charges made against Governor 
Blease of South Carolina and Blease’s attacks on 
T. B. Felder and others are not calculated to in- 
crease public confidence in, or respect for, any of 
the men engaged in the squabble; but it is well 
to remember that as yet there has been nothing 
but talk on both sides. Proof of the many charges 
made is yet to be furnished. 


* ke 


A very gratifying report is that the Fourth of 
July casualties this year were fewer than for 
several years, Only nineteen deaths from the 
“celebration”? of the day is a good record indeed, 
when compared with the two or three hundred 
expected a few years ago; but, looked at from the 
standpoint of sanity, the record is still disgraceful. 

* se & 

It is thought that the Senate will adopt the 
provision for the free passage of American ships 
through the Panama Canal. It will be remem- 
bered that England has protested against this, 


and the question is likely to go to the Hague for 
settlement. 


or ee 

Andrew Lang, the Scotch author, is dead. He 
Was one of the most voluminous of writers, his 
work ranging from history to poetry, and from his 
fine translation of Homer to his well-known “‘col- 
ored”’ collections of fairy stories. 

* & * 

In a recent speech in the British House of Com- 
mons, Winston Churchill made it clear that Eng- 
land expects to keep her present naval preponder- 
ance, whatever the cost may be. 

* * * 

United States District Judge Hanford, of Seattle, 
Washington, against whom charges had been pre- 
ferred, has resigned. 


co * % 
Charles D. Hilles will manage President Taft’s 
campaign and W. F. McCombs, Governor Wilson’s. 








Agricultural Co-operation in Ireland 


By CLARENCE POE 


Il.—CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES AND WHY 
WE SHOULD HAVE THEM IN THE SOUTH. * 














of the Deen Co-operative Agricultural Socie- 

ty,’’ an organization of farmers effected for 
the purpose of saving money on the purchase of 
“seeds and manure’’—everybody over here says 
“manures,’’ when referring to commercial fertil- 
izers. It started several years ago with one hun- 
dred members. It now has two hundred and eighty, 
and does an annual business of about $2,500 in 
fertilizers and implements (mainly fertilizers, for 
the farms over here are too small to make profit- 
able use of extensive farm machinery); $1,250 
in seeds, and $1,600 in feedstuff. 


- 


The Society charges 5 per cent profit on pur- 
chases—the profits, less $50 a year salary to the 
secretary, becoming the property of the members; 
and of the entrance fee of $5, only fifty cents has 
been called for. The society owns two manure 
spreaders and two spraying machines for the joint 
use of all the members—an illustration of the 
idea of co-operative ownership of expensive farm 
machines which is becoming quite popular over 
here. Sixteen thousand Irish farmers are mem- 
bers of such agricultural societies as this, and the 
members not only save much money on their pur- 
chases, but they have become interested in fertil- 
izer subjects and have come to insist upon purer 
seeds and upon fertilizer brands more suited to 
special crops and soils. 

A few years ago, Mr. Ward, the secretary, told 
me, the farmers took any fertilizer that was put 
up in bags and smelled strong enough, but they 
have now grown far ‘‘kKeener,’’ as the British 
phrase has it, and in consequence their fertilizer 
money is much more wisely spent. In the case of 
the Valley of the Deen Society—and I suppose the 
same thing is true of the other agricultural so- 
cieties—every member takes one $1.20 share in 
the general “Irish Agricultural Wholesale Socie- 
ty’? of Dublin, to which reference has already been 
made, and through which all orders are placed. 

I have referred briefly to the work of the Co- 
operative Creamery near Ballyragget, and the 
Poultry Society there; the Co-operative Agricul- 
tural Bank there, and its fellow at Castlecomer; 
and the Agricultural Society for the purchase of 
goods at Castlecomer. This list, however, does 
not exhaust the forms of co-operative endeavor 
in the county’ of Kilkenny and other parts of 
Ireland. For the first time the farmers’ wives 
and daughters are being organized, and there is 
a branch of the “‘United Irishwomen’”’ at Baliy- 
ragget which has already done some notable work. 


is CASTLECOMER also is located the ‘Valley 


What the ‘United Irishwomen Are Doing.” 


Through arrangements made with the I. A. O. 
S. and the Department of Agriculture, experts are 
sent to these women’s societies to give instruc- 
tions in domestic science, cooking, nursing, dress- 
making, sanitation, poultry work, gardening, and 
to help the women as members of the poultry and 
dairy societies, as well as in organizing country 
amusements, local fairs, flower shows, concerts, 
dances, rural libraries, etc. In some cases prizes 
are given for the best kept gardens and the most 
attractive homes. The annual membership fee in 
the “United Irishwomen”’ is sixty cents, and one of 
the most striking features in it, as in the men’s 
societies, is that Catholics and Protestants—even 
Catholic priests and Protestant ministers—forget 
their religious differences in a united effort for 
community betterment. 


Organizations Thet Pay. 


It will be seen from all this that the agricultural 
societies in Ireland are very business-like. Each 
society works for a definite purpose, yet all are 
clubbed together through a common membership 
in the I. A. O. S., to whose support all local 
branches contribute. 

When I asked Secretary Anderson how they 
managed to keep the farmers organized, he an- 
swered, ‘“‘Simply by showing them that it pays.” 
If farmers and farmers’ wives get 30 per cent 
more for their eggs by working together through 
poultry societies; and six cents a pound more for 
their butter by forming co-operative creameries; 
and are able frequently to double a year’s profits 
by being able to borrow needed sums from co- 
operative banks; or save $2 or $3 a ton on fertil 
izers by ordering in a body, one is not likely to 
hear much of the old, old story, “Farmers won't 
stick together.’’ In Ireland they do stick and 


*Continued from last week. 








they do succeed. Because of this fact, they feel 
a new dignity for themselves, and the State and 
the Nation feel a new respect for them. As a 
result of Sir Horace Plunkett’s movement and the 
power of the agricultural organizations, a Depart- 
ment of Agricultural and Technical Instruction 
was created for Ireland with an annual income of 
nearly $12,000,000—an instance of their new- 
found political power. As Sir Horace says: “I do 
not know how it is in America, but at home I have 
observed that, when legislation affecting any par- 
ticular interest is under discussion in Parliament 
or elsewhere, those who speak on behalf of that 
interest are listened to with an attention strictly 
proportionate to the organization of those they 
speak for—not political organization, but business 
organization.”’ 


Organized Selling—the Most Important Form of 
Co-operation. 

This other distinctive feature of agricultural 
co-operation in Ireland should also be noted: that 
success has been achieved not simply in buying 
supplies at reduced rates, but in selling the farm- 
er’s products on profitable terms. This is the 
point at which most of the agricultural organiza- 
tions in America have failed. “The organized 
purchase of goods,” said Secretary Anderson quite 
correctly, to me, “is only the A B C of co-oper- 
ation. It is when you come to the organized sale 
of your products, that you are up against a serious 
proposition.” It is, indeed, the most difficult form 
of co-operative endeavor, but it is what we must 
undertake if our farmers in the South, and in 
America as a whole are to gain the prosperity to 
which they are entitled. 


Ireland as an Example for the South. 


And all that I have written in this and my other 
Irish articles, it goes without saying, has been 
set down simply for the purpose of suggesting 
examples for our own people to follow. Why 
should we not have just such co-operative agri- 
cultural banks? Just such capably managed 
poultry societies? Just such a system of co-oper- 
ative creameries, producing half the export butter 
of our Southern States as they produced half the 
export of butter in Ireland? Why not such farm- 
ers’ societies owning expensive farm machinery 
like threshers, steam tractors, corn shredders, pea 
threshers, etc., etc., in common for the joint use 
of all the members? Why not special organiza- 
tions of farm women for taking courses in cook- 
ing, sanitation, dress-making, poultry work, and 
for working together for better schools, prettier 
hoimnes and a richer social life? 


Making American Farmers’ Societies More 
Business-Like, 

Here is one criticism the Irish leaders make of 
our farmers’ organizations in America—-that they 
are too general, and indefinite in their purposes; 
they are not sufficiently business-like and practi- 
cal. And, on the whole, does not the criticism ap- 
pear to be just? We need and must have general 
organizations like the National Farmers’ Union, 
and I think the Irish farmers lose by not having 
something more nearly equivalent to it; but each 
local Union ought to have some definite business 
purpose. Perhaps the best plan would be to have 
the farmers in each township organize for meet- 
ing once or twice a month as a local Union, but 
encourage the members to organize independent 
co-operative banks, creameries, poultry societies, 
and other co-operative clubs, except in cases 
where all the members wish to join in one line of 
endeavor, in which case the enterprise can be con- 
ducted in the name of the Union as a whole. 


How Profits Are Divided. 

I shall be glad to answer, so far as I am able 
from my observations, and interviews, and the 
literature I have accumlated, any question about 
this Irish movement that our Progressive Farmer 
readers may ask. It has interested me so greatly, 
and is so full of suggestions for our own people, 
that, while this article has already grown long, I 
cannot refrain from mentioning a few other fea- 
tures before concluding. For one thing, Sir Horace 
Plunkett has insisted from the beginning that ag- 
ricultural business combinations must be conduct- 
ed along somewhat different lines from commer- 
cial business combinations. On this point he says: 

“We recognize that where farmers combine 

it is not a combination of money only, but a 

* (Continued on page 19.) 
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FANCY 


Berkshire Pigs 


$25.00 gets first choice three 
grand litters, sired by a great 
son of the $4,000 boar, Star 
Value; his brother sold for $1,000. 


sSOoOWwsS 


Avery fine lot, extra fancy. 
First, a granddaughter of Mas- 
terpiece and Baron Duke 50th. 
Second, out of a combination 
show sow. 
Third, by Fowler’s Grand Cham- 
pion boar. 

A combination of the richest 
breeding in Berkshiredom. Some 
extra good boar pigs, will im- 
prove anyherd. Only $10.00. 


FAIR VIEW FARM 


Palmetto, Georgia. 














| 
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SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 














Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $1500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
oar and sow pigs by either boar for sale. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 
BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 


Berkshires 


Pigs, by a great son of Lord Premier 
and other fine boars, out of daughters 
of Premier Longfellow, Masterpiece and 
others, cheap for thirty days. 


W. D. DICKINSON, 
Burkeville, Va. 




















BERKSHIRES OF THE RIGHT KIND 

From eight dollars up. Frederick 4th at 
the head of my herd. My pigs represent 
both Masterpiece and Premier Longfellow 
blood. Address, 
D. C. DeVANE, 


BERKSHIRE BOARS 
Boar pigs four months old, weighing 100 pounds each. 
Also some fine boars ready for service. Best blood lines. 
Registry and pedigree furnished. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Write for prices and description. 


J. W. NASH, Wightman, Va. 


- -  Chadbourn, N. C, 








PURE-BRED BERKSHIRE PIGS 
Tell me what you want, and I will tell 
you what I have, and price. Florida buyers, 
take notice. Big saving in express charges. 
H. W. HALLOCK, Live Oak, Fla. 
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| it safe advice to 
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HOW MUCH COTTONSEED MEAL MAY WE FEED? 





Some Wrong Ideas as to the Amount Which Can Be Fed With 


Safety and Profit. 


LOUISIANA reader says he no- 
tices that we advise feeding 
larger quantities ef cottonseed 

meal to horses and cows than most 

Northern papers, Hoard’s Dairyman 

and others, and asks if we consider 

recommend the 


| feeding of 12 pounds of corn and 


three pounds of cottonseed meal a 
day to a 1200-pound horse. He is in- 
terested in a cheaper ration for 
feeding horses and mules. He is 
now using lespedeza hay, ground 
oats, dried brewer’s grains and 
black strap molasses. 

These are too important mat- 
ters to be lightly answered and we 
shall take the space to _ discuss 
them at some length. 

1. We do advise feeding larger 
quantities of cottonseed meal to 
horses, mules and cattle than is ad- 
vised by Hoard’s Dairyman and oth- 
er Northern papers. Our reasons for 
so doing are, that cottonseed meal is 
our cheapest source of protein 
among concentrated feeds, is a 
home product and in the quantities 


| we advise, the cheapest and best feed 


in existence. 

Many of our Northern contempo- 
raries have a prejudice against cot- 
tonseed meal which borders on the 
ridiculous. When they state that 
giving a dairy cow two or three 
pounds of cottonseed meal a day is 
heavy feeding of .cottonseed meal, 
they simply show that they are un- 
familiar with the use of this excel- 
lent feeding stuff. Experience has 
shown that dairy cows and beef 
cattle may, when on pasture, or 
when being fed silage, receive as 
much as five pounds of cottonseed 
meal, indefinitely, without injury. 
The amount of milk the cow is giv- 
ing and the other feeds should de- 
termine whether as much as five 
pounds of cottonseed meal should 
be fed daily. If the other feeds are 
all dry, or if they are rich in pro- 
tein, then less meal may be requir- 
ed. If the cows are on pasture, or 
are receiving silage, from three to 
five pounds of cottonseed meal, ac- 
cording to the quality of milk the 
cow is giving, will not injure the 
quality of the butter and in summer 
will improve it. 





LARGE TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 
125 selected boars and 
gilts from large, 
smooth, mellow, easy- 
feeding families. 
Homeland’s hogs have 
reputation for size 
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and prolificacy. Im- 
munized with Indiana 
Station serum and 
and blood. 


Ernest P. Welborn, Box 4, Cynthiana, Ind. 


978 POUND MAMMOTH BLACK HOG 


Wallburg, Davidson County, N. C. 
JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Dear Sir: I have killed the Mammoth Black Pig I 
bought of you and he dressed 978. 


(Signed) J. L. Guyer. 


This is the great Southern hog. Write for descrip- 
tion and testimonials. 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, Greensboro, N. C. 
BOARS ONLY 


TAMWORTHS ror*sara 
WES' VIEW STOCK FARM. 
D. J. Lybrook, Mer., 
Winsten-Salem, N. C. 














R. F.D. 1, - = 





_ Registered O. I. C. Pigs from stock weigh- 
ing up to 1015 pounds. Biggest herd in South. 
$15 per pair at eight weeks; $19 at three months 
old. Pairs andtrios no-akin. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Shipped on approval. 

OWEN BROS., Route 2, Bedford City, Va. 





Remember that when you buy of 






Progressive Farmer advertisers you 
get a square deal. We guarantee 
this, if when you write them you say: 
“I saw your ad. in The Progressive 
Farmer which guarantees all its ad- 
vertisers.” 













2. Is it safe to feed a 1200- 
|, pound horse 12 pounds of corn and 
| three pounds of cottonseed meal 
| daily? In the case referred to, the 
1200-pound horse was doing hard 
work and all the feeds except the 
cottonseed 


meal were low in 
protein. No one knows just how 
much cottonseed meal may safely 


be fed to a horse, but it is quite 
certain from facts and experience 
thus far developed that such a 
horse, as described above, may safe- 
ly receive three pounds of cotton- 
seed meal daily when doing hard 
work and when the other feeds are 
all low in protein. For a 1,000- 
pound horse we do not usually ad- 
vise feeding over two pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal daily, because that is 
sufficient to balance the average ra- 


tion and it has been demonstrated 
that such an amount is not only 
harmless, but is the cheapest and 


best feed available. 


3. Our reader does not give the 
prices of the feeds he is using, but 


says he is buying feed for 41 
mules weighing 1,100 to 1,400 
pounds each. 

Dr. W. H. Dalrymple, of Louis- 


iana, who has studied carefully the 
feeding of horses and mules in 
Louisiana, recommends, among oth- 
ers, the following rations: 



































If the heifers from your dairy bull 
are an improvement on their moth- 
ers, it is far better to breed him 
back to his own daughters than to 
take the chances of using an inferior 
bull. 


All our advertisers are guaranteed to deal 
fairly. 





























































































= ||loaKkwoop FARM . 
= R. L. SHUFORD, Proprietor, 
; Newton, N. C. P 
Two Jersey Heifers 
for sale out of Register 
of Merit cows, bred to f 
 * gue is all ‘ Sensational Fern 4th. 1 
. or ; oO ‘ -poun 
horse or mule doing hard work: Price, $150 Each , r 
Two pounds cottonseed meal; eight Write for particulars , : 
pounds corn and cob meal; 11 and pedigrees. § 
pounds’ blackstrap molasses; 15 r 1 
pounds peavine hay. } ; 
The lespedeza hay being used by 
our subscriber may well take the “BULLS s "*tBULLS” wall ’ 
place of the peavine hay recom- ain sj 
mended. Unless they .reproduce their kind. Our j 
2. For a 1,000-pound horse or such good and well-known bee! animals 
mule: Two pounds oats; three duce of any KOrd’ Subject te price sole 
pounds rice bran; two pounds cot- Yall nine months old, one bull ss 
tonseed meal; ten pounds molasses; months old, $60. . : 
12 pounds peavine hay. prices if desired and bull is ald for now: 
38. For a 1,200-pound horse or 
mule doing hard work we suggest Overlook Stock Farm 
the following: P. E. FOGLE, Prop., 
Two and one-half pounds cotton- Beaver Creek, Ashe County, N. C. 
seed meal; seven pounds corn or WATCH FOR AD NEXT WEEK. 
rice products—which is even cheap- 
er; ten pounds molasses; 12 to 15 
pounds lespedeza hay: HAWTHORNE FARMS COMPANY, : 
We would certainly use two to Spencer Otis, President. 
two and one-half pounds of. cotton- | a 
seed meal and would supply the car- | HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 
bohydrates largely from corn, rice | os tee aan mene aaaie Gana, 
products, or molasses, varying the | at reasonable prices. Address, ! 
amounts according to which were | * 22 Ga a seaeaete 
the cheapest. by U. S. Government. 
° ° | 
Use Care in Feeding New Hay. | JF YOU WANT HOLSTEINS | : 
AT THIS season of the year the | Let RUSSELL, Ohio’s Live Hol- ; 
feeding of new hay is produc- stein man, supply them. He | 
tive of much trouble with the work breeds the Best and sells the 
stock. The new hay is more pala- Good ones. | 
table than the old, contains more T. H. RUSSELL, Geneva, Ohio. 
water and more of it is eaten. This ' | 
is likely to cause too great loose- 
ness of the bowels which weakens | PURE ANGUS CATTLE 
the animal and heat-stroke and ex- | 
haustion are more likely to result. Berkshire Pigs, Angora Goats, Jacks. y | 
If new hay must be used, the | soy Beans. Best stock, low prices. ) 
quantity given should be moderat- | 
ed, especially for hard working ani- A. M. WORDEN , 
mals when the weather is hot. New 
oats and new hay are fruitful| TULLAHOMA, - -  - TENNESSEE , 
sources.of trouble with the work] angus Cattle—A few young bulls at attrac- | 
stock: Gig hay and grain ace St | Ce ee ee eee We 
ways better for hard-working horses | booking orders for our 1912 calves by the 
and mules, but when the use | great Trojan-Erica bull, Oldie Prince. Call 
P ‘ or write. Rose Dale Stock Farms, 
of new hay is commenced a little Jeffersonton, Va. ' 
care in restricting the amount of ) 
hay and feeding most of what is 
given in twenty-four hours to the Remember, We Always Have ) 
night feed will avoid much of the page seen ee 
trouble. For Sale Cheaper than other companies. 
c. A. ALEXANDER & CO., : 
Names of Holstein Cattle. |, aoe County, - Harriston, Va. 
READER wishes to know, ‘‘why — } 
the breeders of Holstein cattle | KENTUCKY LIVESTOCK—If you want w ' 
give their animals such unpronounc- pe Haare ance gpg Sg 4 ) 
able names.” write for my trade circular. It will = 
Many pure-bred animals have been Jone MARVIN, ee Cae ek ee 
obliged to carry names which did | 
them a great injustice. The control SHROPSH IRES 
of such a matter, however, is diffi- ( 
cult and can only be done in rather 50 RAMS and 25 EWES 
liberal limits; but to the average |} the finest lot I have ever offered—- ( 
American it does appear that the $11 registered. $10 without , 
names of Holstein cattle go to es registry certificate. ‘ 
limits of endurance in the handicap || w. E. SHIPLEY, Valle Crucis. N. C. ‘ 
which they put on their animals in a. ; 
the form of unpronounceable, unspell- SOUTHDOWN SHEEP—ESSEX AND PO- t 
able and unthinkable names. The | H TR Bay dk ogg sein 1 
excuse would probably be given that | .wes” Pigs for August shipment. Choice ] 
these names indicate something of 15-months Poland Caine Beas. cite a ee I 
the animal’s breeding, but the sacri- | * Ree) SS) ee ‘ 
fice is too great. These names which | 
are unintelligible and unpronounce- Our 1911 Junior Champion : 
able with Americans, should give T th Sow 
way to better and shorter American | amwor n 
ames. ) i y : : 
poet a Pg Alia = has a litter of ten sired by t 


Loco. Write for prices 

and leaflet. A few show 

prospects for sale. 
ARCADIA FARM, Columbus, Ga. 


H 








Bred Sows, and Pigs, in Mule Foot Hogs. 
Pairs, not related. Pedigrees furnished: 
Zene Hadley, Wilmington, Ohio. 
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A NORTH CAROLINA CATTLE 
FEEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





Plans for a New Organization Which 
May be of Great Value. 

N NORTH Carolina the feeding 

of beef cattle has become an 
important agent in restoring the 
fertility of many of the farms. The 
winter feeding of mountain-grown 
steers has been the chief practice 
followed, but it is interesting to 
note that farmers are buying up 
grade beef cows and placing pure- 
bred bulls in the herds for calf pro- 
duction, This no doubt will be an 
industry which will spread rapidly 
after the benefits of the practice be- 
come apparent. If the winter feed- 
ing of beef cattle is to increase, more 
feeders must be produced since the 
mountain country cannot supply 
sufficient numbers for a materially 
increased demand for this class of 
animals. 

The Southern beef cattle industry 
being a specialized industry and one 
in which much recent information 
has been obtained regarding proper 
feeding methods, there is a demand 
for an organization where active 
questions may be discussed. Circu- 
lar letters addressed to a large num- 
ber of feeders in the State brought 
replies showing enthusiasm on every 
hand. The plan to be followed will 
be something of the nature of the 
Indiana Cattle Feeders’ Association. 
Each year the cattle feeders gather 
at the State Experiment Farm at the 
time the experimental cattle are 
placed on feed. The various lots of 
cattle are given a value per hundred 
weight by experienced cattle buyers 
and commission men. The plan of 
the experiment is discussed, the 
feeds, their use and value in the ra- 
tion. Various other phases of the 
feeding of beef cattle are discussed 
by prominent men. At the end of 
the feeding period, which usually 
lasts from four to six months, the 
feeders are again assembled and the 
cattle are judged according to their 
condition, 
| In this way the special value of 
each ration is impressed on the cat- 
| tle feeders. As many as 800 to 1000 
\farmers have been in attendance at 
these meetings. . While this State 
will not be able to make a showing 
as flattering as in Indiana, a suffi- 
cient number of farmers have al- 
Teady expressed their desire to learn 
more of cattle feeding and breeding 
in this way. 

The first meeting of the Associa- 
tion will be held between October 
15 and November 1, when most of 
the beef cattle are placed on feed. 
Invitations have already been ex- 
tended to hold this meeting on prom- 
inent farms in the State. However, 
this matter will be decided upon 
Somewhat later. One of the promi- 
nent speakers secured for the occa- 
Sion will be Prof. F. B. Mumford, 
Dean of the Agricultural College of 
Columbia, Mo. Prof, Mumford has 
made a life-study of animal pro- 
duction and will doubtless be 
heard by most of the cattle feeders 
and breeders of the State. Other 
Speakers for the occasion will in- 
clude Dr. D. H. Hill, President of 
kee A. and M. College, Dr. Tait But- 
er, of The Progressive Farmer staff, 
Pro yrreneh Prof. I. O. Schaub, 

- J.C. MeNutt, Dr. W. G. Chris- 
man, and Mr. T. L. Gwyn, of Spring- 
dale, N. C., a prominent cattle breed- 
er and feeder. 
we hoped that those who have 
this oe written regarding 
para tat will make it a 
thir thete —- = pacing te stat- 
a. anid o ecome a member 
aged rganization. It is believed 
ition oe feeder in the State can 
oad A miss this meeting and the 
ion os discussions which will be 
Ree are ne ree to thin: re- 
= sto ae to submit the num- 

ind ©” cattle handled to 


facilitate the keeping of records 
which will be used primarily for co- 
operative buying and selling of the 
cattle when finished. 

A small annual fee will be assessed 
from each member of the Association 
to pay for current expenses of the or- 
ganization. This will be a small 
item, however, compared with the 
knowledge to be gained from the 
speakers on the program. A letter 
or postal from any party interested 
in this move will place him on the 
list to receive any information which 
may come to hand. This organiza- 
tion is solely for the mutual benefit 
of the eattle feeders and breeders 
and it is hoped that every man inter- 
ested in any phase of beef cattle far- 
ming will send their name, address 
and the information above request- 
ed. RK: S. CURTIS, 

West Raleigh, N. C. 





Probably Colic. 


Y HORSE has some trouble in 

passing his water, otherwise he 
is in good condition, except he has 
had two or three spells when he 
had great pain. Would wallow and 
look back at his sides. I have giv- 
en him saltpeter, which seems to re- 
lieve him, but has not cured him, 
for the attacks return.” 

This case is a good example of a 
common trouble and an illustration 
of a very general error regarding 
the nature and cause of the trouble. 

It is possible, but not at all prob- 
able that there is anything at all 
wrong with the horse’s urinary or- 
gans. The trouble is almost certainly 
in the digestive organs, or is what 
is popularly known as colic. 

Pain in any of the abdominal or- 
gans may cause the horse to stretch 
out as if to make water, and even 
pass a small quantity of urine. The 
attempt being made often accounts 
for the small amount passed each 
time. In other words, the small 
amount passed at one time is not 
due to failure of the kidneys to act, 
but because the bladder has been re- 
cently emptied. 

Of course, a horse may suffer from 
lack of secretion of urine by the kid- 
neys, or from an inability of the an- 
imal to empty the bladder; but this 


is so rare that taken with other facts | 


well known to the veterinarians, we 


are quite safe in concluding that this | 


horse is suffering from indigestion or 
some other trouble, other than kid- 
ney or bladder disease, which causes 
the attacks of pain or colic. 

It is impossible for us to deter- 
mine for certain the cause of the 
colic, but since troubles in the diges- 
tive organs, due to faulty feeding 
and care are much the most common 
causes, we shall assume that such 
are the causes in this case. 

To correct the trouble we suggest 
slightly reducing the feed, especially 
the quantity of hay. If this is ob- 
jectionable, because of the hard 
work the animal is doing, the work 
should be lessened. In fact, reduce 
it until the horse recovers as an aid 
to his recovery. 

We would not feed more than one 
pound of hay per day for every 100 
pounds of the animal’s weight, and 
would give all of this at night. Feed 
one-half the ration of grain at night 
one hour after the day’s work is fin- 
ished. Divide the remaining half of 
the day’s grain feed into two equal 
parts and give one in the morning 
and the other at noon. Avoid giving 
the animal fast or hard work when 
his stomach is full of feed or water. 

Give internally one ounce of hypo- 
sulphite of soda once a day, and two 
teaspoonfuls of a mixture of one 
part of fluid extract of nux vomica 


and two parts of fluid extract of gen- | 


tian, twice a day. 








| | To save your herd, immunize with 


| Mulford Hog Cholera Serum 


113) 837 


Save Your Hogs 


From CHOLERA 


CO the most dreaded of all diseases, is threatening the hog indus- 
try. The United States Government recommends Hog Cholera Serum 
| | as the best method to prevent the spread and for the cure of hog cholera. 








Antitoxin, Vaccine Virus, 


lb. hog, not exposed. 
cholera appears. 


for Lockjaw and Serum for Distemper. 


your herd. 


Philadelphia 
New York 8t. Louis Minneapolis 
Chicago Atlanta Kansas City 





It is prepared and tested by experts in our Glenolden Biological Laboratory. 
The -ame stringent rules govern the testing of Mulford Hog G = 
Serum as control the testing of Mulford Diphtheria Antitoxin, Tetanus 
luid Extracts of Digitalis, Aconite, Can- 
nabis and other standardized products for which the Mulford Lab- 
oratories are so widely and favorably known. 

The cost of the Serum is small—as low as 25 cents to immunize a 75 
It costs more for larger hogs and after 
Consult your veterinarian. 
Send for Valuable Booklet—Free 


giving methods for preventing the spread of hog cholera. 
It will be sent free on request, with usefulinformation on 
Black Leg and Anthrax Vaccines, Tuberculin, Antitoxins 


Send now for literature before hog cholera attacks 
H. K. MULFORD COMPANY 


San Franctsco 
Seattle 









holera 


=) 











HOME OF KENTUCKY’S CHAMPION SADDLE 


HORSES 











The farm that sup- 
plies the South with 
Kentucky-bred saddle 
and harness horses. 
Terms and _ prices 
such as competitors 
cannot meet. Allages 
and sexes constantly 
on hand for _ sale. 
Write at once for lit- 
erature, testimonials 
and price list. None 
but the best will sat- 
isfy — Kentucky pro- 
duces the best. 


GLENWORTH STOCK 
FARM, 


We guarantee Allen S. Edelen, 





every representation and give life insurance poli 
Our terms easy. 


Order stallions direct from thisfarm. Save two or three large profits. 


why not now? 
4 Owner, Burgin, Ky. 





?> BERKSHIRE PIGS < 


Bred under the supervision of an EXPERT from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Every litter is closely culled, nothing but the choicest 


being reserved for breeding purposes. 


farmers’ prices. 


75 pigs and bred gilts for sale at 


Can also offer 6,000 pounds of home-grown Hairy Vetch and Oats 


at6c the pound. Soil 


or inoculation furnished free with every order. 


Can use 200 bushels of choice seed oats in exchange for pigs. 


ALEX. D. 


HUDSON, 


Newberry, S. C. 
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daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper’s and 
Fern’s Lad. Blue Fox’s Emi t; Emi 





pails. 


satisfaction. 


BERKSHIRES : 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 





X 


a 

e Emi t Lad, 1st prize Nat'l Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 
JERSEYS e Grand Champion Ohio State Fair; headed 1st prize herd at 3 shows; @ 
others have brought big prices; a son of Golden 
t of Wyldwood; Fern’s Interest and Tononas 
Stockwell are the sires used on over 150 head of 
Foundation of herd is Tormentors crossed on Golden Lads, which produces type and full 
We have a number of 2-year-olds, Island .Type, giving 35 to 40 Ibs. 
8, 10, 12 and 15-thousand-!b., high fat, officially tested, show-type Cows. We guarantee 


Highland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Longfellow’s Rival. 
Longfellow, Premier and Masterpiece blood. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


~ 


imported and American-bred cows. 


Calves out of 


Sows of 
We ship what we sell. 


Columbia, S. C. 





— 








STERLING HERD REGISTERED DUROCS 


Can furnish pigs not akin; service boars 
and sows bred for July and September far- 
row. Highest quality. 
R. W. WATSON, - 


Forest Deport, Va. 





that puts vigor, pro- 
Tamworths {ifiaty’size and « 
the chunky lard breeds. I sell.more Tamworths 
than any other two breeders in U.S. Descrip- 
tive literature free. Mention this paper. 
W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 


IT COSTS $2 


We mean “‘Types and Breeds of Farm 





! 


Virginia Herd of Mule-Foot Hogs 


MR. FARMER:-—If you are going to put your 
money in hogs buy the best. The pure-bred mule- 
foot are harder—have greater vitality, mature 


| earlier and cost less to raise. Have largest herd 


lificacy, size and quality into | 


| Animals,’’ by Prof. C. S. Plumb. It is | 
worth it, however, for it has pictures | 


and descriptions of all the leading 
breeds of farm animals and makes you 
just ache to be a stockman. 
| book for the young people to read and 
look at. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


A good ' 


in the South. Young stock for sale. All stock 


registered. 
OAK GROVE STOCK FARM, 


Cluster Springs, - Virginia. 








HAWTHORNE FARMS COMPANY, 
Spencer Otis, President. 
H. L. Orr, Superintendent. 


TAMWORTH HOGS 


Without doubt the best bacon hogs in 
the world. We offer bred and open 
gilts, boars and spring pigs at rea- 
sonable prices. Address, 

E. J. PEAKE, Sec’y, Barrington, Ill. 














POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Bred from prize winner. I won 104 prizes on 
hogs in 1911. For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 
spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 lbs. Also 
boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs. 
WAINRIGHT LEA, - - - Brooksville, Ky. 





Feeds and Feeding—By Prof. W. 
A. Henry, is the standard book on its 
subject. 


The Progressive Farmer is the best farm Every breeder or feeder of livestock 
journal I have ever read. I have read sev- ; 1 - 
eral. I am lending my influence to interest needs it. We can supply it at the rege 
farmers in improved methods in this basic | ar price, $2.25. rt 
science.—Rev. James E. Dodson, Rose Gar- | 
den, Va. | The Progressive Farmer. 


| 
| 


A great big volume crammed | 
with valuable facts for the stockman. | 


| 


| 
| 


BIG HEAVY-BONED POLAND CHINAS 
Booking orders now for great big showy spring p'gs 
from 600 to 800-pound sows and sired by 1000-pound 
boars. When writing, please mention The Progressive 
F . 


armer. 
E. S. WRIGHT, Defeated, Tenn. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All.pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn 















838 
EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, 
C. 1. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for 11. Send for fol- 
der. It’s ‘ree. 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 


WOOLLEY 


The Tar Heel With a Square Deal. 


Route 4, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Serves White Rocks and Buff Leghorns 


(14) 





































to suit your taste. 
Chicks—any age. Eggs—any quantity. 
Catalog Free. 
PURE-BRED STOCK 
White Wyandottes, S. C. White Leghorns. 
Eges, 75¢c per 15, or $4 per 100. 
Berkshire Pigs; also a few young boars 


and gilts. 
One Registered 
years old; also two fine 
Write to-day for full particulars. 
(One of the largest and best 
poultry plants in the South.) 
IGLOE FARM, 
Craddock, Megr., - Lynchburg, 


Holstein Friesian Bull, 3 
bull calves. 


equipped 


R. E. Va. 


. MUST HAVE ROOM 


Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds and Barred 
Plymouth Rocks. Yearling hens, $1 each; 
rooster and hen, $3; trio, $4; half grown cock- § | 
erels, $1. Indian Runner Ducks. Drakes $1 | 
each. 

MRS. B. H. MIDDLEBROOK, Yatesville, Ga. 




















DEAL’S S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Cocks, $3; Hens, $2; Cock- 
Catalog free. Sat+ 


Great bargains in stock. 
erels, $1 to $5; Pullets, $1 to $3 each. 
isfaction guaranteed. 


CLAUDE F. DEAL, Box E, Landis, N. C. 








RIZE WINNERS 
Black Langshans, White Indians, Houdans, Bantams, 
Bronze and White Holland turkeys, Toulouse geese, 
Pekin, Indian Runner < scovy ducks, White Afri- 
can guineas and fancy pigeons. Winners at Raleigh and 
Charlotte. Stock and eggs for sale. Circular free. 
FLYNN ELLIOTT, Route 6, Charlotte, N. C 











CHOICE YOUNG BREEDING STOCK FOR SALE 


Best Barred Plymouth Rocks and S. C. Brown 
Leghorns, in trios, half dozens and dozens. Say } 
what you want and get my prices, please. | 
H. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. | 


African White Guineas 


Pure-bred, $5 per trio, $3.50 per pair. 
Cc. A. WORRELL, . - - - 








Boykins, Va. | 





SINGLE COMB BUFF ORPINGTONS 
Best in the South. Eggs Guaranteed. 
Mating Free. 

CLAUDE F. DEAL, - - 


List 
Landis, N. C. 





Both Combs Prize R. I. Reds. 
Breeders and young stock at Summer _ prices 
Catalog free. Mrs. J. C. DEATON, Landis, N. C. 





If You Breed Poultry 
You Need This Book 


’ 


USTRATED, 15! 


Rigviseo AND | 





We do not know 
tisers in this issue own a copy of 
Standard of Perfection; but every one of 
them—every person who raises poultry for 
exhibition or to sell for breeding purposes— 
should have a copy and study it thoroughly. 

This book is the official Standard, adopted 


the 


by the American Poultry Association, recog- } 


nized by all breeders as the authority. To 
try to get along without it, is to handicap 
yourself right in the beginning of your work 
of selection and breeding. To confess your- 
self ignorant of it, is to admit that you 
don’t know poultry. 
We 
or we will send you a copy free 
of three new yearly 
New 1912 Edition 


for a club 
subscribers at $1 each. 
now ready. 


| All well powdered and mixed. 


| runs or pens 


| 


| several times a day, 














THE POULTRY YARD 




















CATARRHAL DISEASES OF 
POULTRY. 


Il.—Diphtheria, Influenza, Croup, 
Canker, and Sorehead. 


IPHTHERIA or Diphtheretic roup 
is very contagious, and usually 
runs its course rapidly. The causes 
are, first, the germs or bacilli, from 
contact with other fowls or from 
in which fowl sick 
with the disease have been, or from 
drinking or eating after sick fowl. 
Unsanitary conditions and lack of 
ventilation predispose the fowl to at- 
tack. 
The birds are attacked suddenly, 
losing appetite at once. Breathing is 





difficult, with sharp cough, gasping 
for air. The smell from the breath 
is very foul, like rotten meat, and 


this be the only drink for the whole 

flock. 

but ex- 
There 


Croup is not contagious, 
citing cause about the same. 
is difficulty in breathing, causing 
comb, wattles and face to become 
purplish. There is rattling in the 
throat, the neck is stretched out in 
attempt to breathe. The windpipe 
is badly swollen. 

Treatment: Remove cause, and 
put in dry, airy, comfortable pen; 
use same aconite, spongia and bry- 
onia mixture as for influenza. In 
acute cases, let bird inhale vapor 
from boiling water. 

Canker. — Somewhat contagious, 
pcssibly a germ disease. Dampness, 
impure air, and sometimes old moldy 


feed or litter and foul nests and 
buildings. The mouth, throat and 

















AN IRISH DUCK MARKET. 


The poultry industry in the South would be immeasurably enlarged and enriched if our farm- 
rs would join together in co-operative poultry societies such as Mr. Poe has told us about. 





very noticeable. The diphtheretic 
patches in the throat, grayish or yel- 
lowish, extend rapidly, and adhere 


Best eggs, $1.25.' to the lining of the throat, causing 
bleeding in attempt to remove them, 
| and may extend to eyes and nostrils. 


Treatment: With a soft swab, clean 
mouth and throat with hydrogen 


peroxide in equal quantity of water 
gently removing 
all the patches that can be loosened; 
or, use creolin solution, one teas- 
poonful to four ounces water. The 


| following application is highly recom- 
| mended: One (1) grain permangan- 
| ate of potassium; one (1) dram gum 


acacia; one (1) ounce sugar-of milk. 
To 


| be blown into the throat and nostrils 


| three or four times a day. 


} . 7 * 
| ed risk of contagion. 


Give one- 


hundredth (1-100) grain of mercury 


| protiodide twice a day, and as a 


tonic, four or five drops compound 
syrup of hypophosphites in bread 
crumb pills about three times a day. 
As in the case of roup, the simp- 
lest and safest remedy for diphtheria 
unless the fowl attacked are valuable 
is a sharp dose of the hatchet, as it 
does not pay to waste time over com- 
mon fowl, to say nothing of increas- 
In any event, 
disinfect all the premises promptly 
and thoroughly. 
Another catarrhal 


affection of 


how many of the adver- | poultry, more or less contagious, is 


influenza. 
same, 
impure 


The exciting cause, the 
damp, unsanitary buildings, 
air. It appears at first as 
sneezing and shivering, a thin dis- 
charge from nostrils and eyes, and 
thin, greenish diarrhea. 

Use weak creolin solution or hy- 
drogen dioxide solution, 50 per cent, 





can supply it at the fixed price, $1.50; | 


The Progressive Farmer. aconite in one ounce alcohol. 


for wash. For internal use, give 
water to drink, containing, to one 
| quart of water, 10 ‘drops each of 
tincture of spongia, bryonia and 
Let 


tongue show inflammation and 
cheesy growths, which are easily re- 
moved. 

Treatment: Use the creolin solu- 
tion two or three times a day, or the 
permanganate of potassium powder. 

Aspergillosis shows itself in in- 
fiamed faces, cheesy deposits on eye- 
lids, sniffing and sneezing. Asper- 
gillosis generally results from poul- 


try running on low, damp ground, 
or in the houses with mouldy, musty 
litter. Even musty grain may con- 
tain the spores which cause the 
trouble. * 

To cure the evil, remove the cause, 
use clean, dry litter; feed clean, 


bright grain; use creolin solution as 
a wash, and, above all, fresh air. 
Sorehead usually affects young 
poultry. It is caused by a germ, 
which multiplies in damp, musty 
pens or houses, or in moldy litter or 
feed. The eyes are swollen, some- 
times closed; sores and scabs form 
on comb, wattles and face. 
Treatment: Remove the 
bathe parts in soft, soapy water, 
with one teaspoonful of creolin to 
the pint. -Almost any of the various 
forms of creolin. will do. Apply on 
sores, sulphur ointment or vaseline. 
The creolin solution can be safely 
applied in almost all cases of the ca- 
tarrhal troubles, using the perman- 
ganate of potash in water for drink. 
Let all the poultry have this as a 
preventive. Pr oR. 


cause; 


of stakes 
shallow pan. 
pan and run 


Drive a couple 
on one side of a 
gallon jug in the 
one stake around jug to the other stake. 
With a little care in adjusting the slope of 
the pan so that the pan will always be full, 
but not running over, a good drinking foun- 
tain for the chickens can be made.—David 
Townsend, Benton, Ark. 


in the ground 
Invert a 


wire from 


Naturally, 

“Who was Noah's 

“Joan of Arc, my 
-—Lippincott’s. 


wife, 
boy. 


pa:’’ 


Now run away.” 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
A Ladies’ Prayer Meeting. 


(Continued from page 9.) 
discuss from time to time. 
and a leader for the next 
are always appointed. 

These meetings are surely doing 
good. We have had some to lead in 
prayer that never had before, | 
never go but what it makes me fee] 
better. If all the sisters would try 
our house-to-house prayer-meeting it 
would put a stop to so much of the 
gossiping that we are so often ac- 
cused of by the men-folks. 

MRS. M. A. SAYES. 

Hudson, La. 


A place 
meeting 





A Helpful Sewing Circle. 


WO years ago a good woman in 
our neighborhood, seeing the 
need of bringing us women closer 
together organized a club which we 
call the “Neighborhood Club.” We 
meet once each month at some mem- 
ber’s house, carry our fancy work 
and ply the needle until the hostess 
serves refreshments. We spend half 
hours delightfully in conversation, 
while we enjoy the menu. If we 
have no sewing, we help those who 
have buttonholes to make or napkins 
to hem. We have made one quilt 
for an orphan’s home, and hope to 
make clothes for some orphans who 
have come to live near us. We have 
all been benefited and helped. We 
are not so selfish and look forward 
with pleasure to the next meeting. 
When a member or one of a mem- 
ber’s family dies, each one gives a 
small amount for some floral offer- 
ing. MRS. M. E. TAYLOR. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 





The Progressive Farmer Domestic 
Science Lessons Useful. 

I N JULY, 1911, several ladies, who 

were neighbors and friends, join- 
ed in a club to consider ways of im- 
proving our homes. We called our- 
selves the ‘‘Progressive Home Mak- 
ers’ Club,’’ and held meetings every 


two months at different members’ 
homes. Our program included ar- 


ticles in magazines on food and ar- 
ticles published by the State on sani- 
tation and health. One of the mem- 
bers takes charge of the program in 
which nearly all take an active part. 
We often have a little music and 
usually serve light refreshments. 

Our first haphazard method of 
study was somewhat unsatisfactory 
and we resolved to take a course of 
domestic science. Seeing the course 
given by The Progressive Farmer, 
we secured some of the books and 
are just now on the third book. We 
have found the study so interesting 
and practical that intend to re 
view the work to fix important points 
and find possible new ones. 

The club members held one open 
meeting at which we invited the gen- 
tlemen; served a bountiful supper 


we 


and gave a unique entertainment. 
This was so popular that we have 
been urged to give another open 
meeting, which we no doubt will do 
soon. 

When the club was organized sev- 
eral ladies came but did not feel that 


they had the time to give to it, but 
they have all found the meet so 
enjoyable that it is a hardship for 
anyone to stay away now. We have 
become better acquainted and find 
it very useful to exchange ideas in 
all household matters. We tried pa- 
per-bag cookery for one experiment, 
and all enjoyed the results. 

We have been organized so short 
a time that we have done little to- 
wards neighborhood improving— 
finding it safer to begin at home. 


ngs 





MISS H. M. HANSON. 

Conway, S. C. 

“Oh, dear!’ sighed her husband's wife. 
“T can’t find a pin anywhere I wonder 
where all the pins go to, anyway.’ » 

“That's a difficult question to answeé?, 
replied his wife’s husband, ‘‘becat they 
are always pointed in one direction and 
headed another,’’—Chicag News. 
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HOW TO KEEP SWEET PO- 
TATOES. 


A Cheaply Built Shelter That Does 
the Work. 


HERE are two main things to 

guard against to keep potatoes— 
don’t let them freeze and don’t let 
them get too hot. Either of these 
will surely rot them. Some people 
have one way and some another to 
keep them, and each with equal suc- 
cess, but these two facts: are what 
you want to keep in mind. I have 
seen potatoes picked up in the muil 
and put up that kept perfectly. I 
have seen them sunned and put up 
and they all rotted. I have seen a 
man just dig a hole, put the potatoes 


along, dig out between them and 
then plank up and cover, with a door 
in one or both ends, if it is very long, 
so that I can go into the house or 
hill with baskets—and the house 
will stand from year to year. Since 
I have been growing potatoes (20 
years), I have never lost any of any 
consequence till the past winter, 
when I was away from home and a 
freeze came and caught them uncov- 
ered, spoiling those on top. 

Some who saw how well my pota- 
toes kept, tried what they thought 
was the same way, without talking 
to me, and said their potatoes rotted. 
They covered them up deep as soon 
as put up and they got hot 
and rotted. They didn’t have these 
two main points in mind: to keep 
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TWO CROPS AT A TIME. 
Read Mr. Jeffers’ Article on This Page. 








in and throw some vines or trash 
over them and they kept. I have seen 
them put with the utmost care 
and they all rotted because they 
froze or got too hot. 


After trying various ways, I have 
come to the conclusion that the 
cheapest and best way to store them 
is to dig a hole in the ground and 
put some kind of cover over it, cover- 
ing the potatoes very lightly at first, 
if the weather is cold, and not at all 
if warm. When hard freezes set in, 
put on more cover. I used shavings 
from planer mill, but pine straw, 
leaves, cottonseed hulls, sawdust, 
sand, or most anything will do. 

I used old cross-ties set on edge 
and placed about five or six feet 
apart, laying them north and south, 
and made the house or hole about 50 
feet long. Between the cross-ties I 
dug out about 18 inches or two feet 
of earth, throwing it out on the 
sides, piling up level to top of cross- 
ties which were ten or 12 inches 
wide, making the hole two to three 
feet deep and 50 feet long. This I 
cut up with partitions into sections 
about Square, for convenience in 
Storing different sizes and kinds, and 
covered it with old plank boards and 
anything handy. I made an A-shaped 
roof, by letting the top ends come to- 
gether and the bottom rest on the 
crossties to which they were nailed. 
This roof leaked in many places, but 
the potatoes kept in this perfectly 
until new potatoes came in. Some- 
times, when the leaks were too bad, 
it would make the potatoes sprout. 

I built the hill north and south to 
even up the temperature, for if it 
Were built east and west, the sun 
would shine on the south side all day 
and get it hot, and in cold weather it 
would get very cold and freeze on 
the north side. There may not be 
anything in this, but that was the 
idea of building it north and south. 
This was a little inconvenient as I 
had to tear off one side of the top to 
get to the potatoes, so when I build 
again, am going to set up posts all 





from freezing and keep from heat- 
ing. 
Build your hill this summer and 
have it ready. 
PAUL HOFFMAN. 
Waverly, Ala. 





“Toting Twice.’ 
HAT is what all the Virginia 
trucking lands are made to do, 
and plenty of such land carries 


three, and some of it four crops 
each year. The same is true of 
the lands in the trucking section 


of North Carolina, and the entire 
South for that matter. The photo 
shows two crops on the same piece 
of land at the same time—peas and 
cucumbers. The peas were planted 
in February, the cucumbers, March 
20. The peas were thoroughly cul- 
tivated until March 20, and then the 
cucumber seed was sown in a con- 
tinuous row, half way between the 


Farmer’s Library 





pea rows. Small-footed mules, with 
narrow implements kept the ground 
stirred until the peas got too large, 
and soon thereafter the peas were | 
picked and marketed. 

This photo was secured May 18, 
when the last picking of the peas was 
being made. After removing the pea- 
vines, the cucumbers were thinned 
out to proper intervals in the row, 
and cultivated. In June the crop 
was marketed, in ample time for 
corn, cowpeas, soy beans, or some 
other crop. Or if left until August, 
kale could be sown; or spinach in 
September. At all events the truck- 
ers find it best to keep the soil busy. 
Idle land is a ‘“‘hotbed for the growth 
of weeds.” A. JEFFERS. 





It may seem an “impractical” thing for 
a farmer to fix up his door yard with trees 
and bushes and flowers in proper arrange- 
ment and keep it nice looking all the sea- | 
son, but you could hardly make any one 
who has tried it believe that this work 








doesn’t make as satisfactory returns as any- 
thing on the farm.—Farmers’ Voic 

I owe a great deal of my knowledge of 
farming to The Progressive Farmer It 
has learned me how to make good. seed- | 
beds, which is the seat of good farming.— | 


Z. V. Young, Youngsville, N. C. 
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HE successful farmer of today is usually a 

reading farmer, and this is going to be even 

more the rule in the future. More is being 
learned all the time all about agriculture and agricul- 
tural practices, and the standard of farming and of 
farm life is constantly being raised. This means that 
the farmer of the future will have to know more than 
the farmer of today to make a success of his farm 
work, and also that he will have to do better farming, 
if he would be considered a “good” farmer, than 
does even the “good” farmer of today. 


There are many ways of acquiring this necessary 
knowledge. One of the best—one, in fact, indis- 


pensable, if it is to be acquired economically—is by 
the reading of good books on agriculture. 


The Progressive Farmer has always advised its readers, 
in addition to the farm papers and the free bulletins of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the Experiment 
Stations and the State Department of Agriculture, to buy, 
read and keep for reference as many good books as they 
can afford. Below we give a list treating of many phases of 


a all of which, we believe, will be found of real 
value. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


Farmer’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture—By BH. V. Wil- 
cox and C. B. Smith—A handy reference book, 
covering the whole fleld of agriculture........... $8.60 re 
Farm and Garden Rule Book—By L. H. Baliley—A ¢ 
book the farmer will keep at hand and refer to 
often 


GENERAL AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture Through the Laboratory and School Gar- 
den—By Jackson and Daugherty—A text-book for 
high school and college students, but useful also 
















Re eer ree ee ee ee ee 1.60 
Practical Farming—By W. F. Massey—No introduction 
SOREL COM RMI 6 6 -5/8.5 606 6:6.0 18-410: 4:0 6:5: 400-4.0.5.44.09 1.50 
Southern Field Crops—By J. F. Duggar—Tells how to 
RERUN OGRE I CE a a5 555-0 60.9 6.4. 6240-6 6:06 5:00.00 1.76 
Farm Grasses of the United States—By W. J. Spill- 
man—-A book Southern farmers need to study.... 1.00 


Farm Development—By W. M. Hays—Planning and 
developing the farm; chapters on drainage, roads, 
POHOGM (Cl scc cew suas ed aae eee ene re 6 60 eWe O06 WOES 1.60 


SOILS AND FERTILIZERS 


First Principles of Soil Fertility—By Alfred Vivian— 


A. standard work by an authority..........ccesee 1.00 
Soiis—By F. H. King—-A rather old book that has 

stood the test and been brought up to date....... 1.60 
Soils— By S. W. Fletcher — Authoritative, readable, 

MOTIG19: DIMMURCOO, 656 5:4'070.60:510'4:5.0 8. 6b AES od 08 86088 8.6 2.00 
Fertilizers—By E. B. Voorhees—A standard work on 

Ub ys Se ee ee CeCe ere 1.26 
Fertilizing for Profit—By E. E. Miller—Plain, brief, 

POUUIME. coe sce cb se.S eee snc 66s eee hb be ke cde t see es -75 


LIVESTOCK 


Feeds and Feeding—By W. A. Henry—A great collec- 
tion of feeding facts for farmers. Every stockman 


Ce | RE er arse hore are are ar ee eee re eee 2.26 
Types and Breeds of Farm Animals—By C. S. Plumb 

—All leading breeds described and pictured...... 2.00 
Farm Stock—By C. W. Burkett—A popular discussion 

GF WVemtOCK TAHEBOMICNE. 5c icc tes ccccssccecs -60 
Swine—By Wm. Dietrich—Good, but written for North- 

ee ere re re ee eer 1.60 
Sheep Farming in America—By J. E. Wing—The author 

is a good sheep-man and a good writer.......... 1.00 
Market Dairying, and Dairy Farming—By John Mich- 

els—Two short, practical treatises; each......... 1.00 
Milk and Its Products—By H. H. Wing—A reliable 

UO. CO: GS OO Ge TI ie. 5506.0 00 668 aie dics se cee ee 1.50 
Farmer’s Cyclopedia of Livestock—By Wilcox and 

Smith—For reference and consultation........... 3.60 
The American Standard of Perfection—Indispensable 

pe OM So TS aR Na RP ae Ew ir wre ir ae ee a ee 1.60 
Xarm Poultry—By G. C. Watson—Full of valuable in- 

Pree r nr er Tere L TT aT T Terr erie 4.26 

’ 

HORTICULTURE 

Southern Gardener’s Practical Manuail—By J. S. New- 

man-—-Strictly Southern in all respects........... 41.00 
Principles of Fruit Growing—By L. H. Bailey—One of 

the best books for the beginner.............ccce06 1.60 
The Pruning Book—By L. H. Bailey—The subject 

Sale CHCRIOR iis t ic se eesoess VERSED AICS S GENS CaS 1.60 
Farm Friends and Farm Foes—By C. M. Weed—In- 

sects, plant diseases, weeds, etc.............eeeee 265 
A. B. C. and X. Y. Z. of Bee Culture—By A. I. Root— 

Oe OED GR Ws icdaeescccckaseceecéecee 1.50 
Rural Hygiene—By H. N. Ogden—A valuable book on 

making the home surroundings healthy........... 1.60 


Of course this list could be many times as large, and we can 
procure for readers good books on many subjects entirely outside this 
list. We shall be glad to hear from all who wish to buy farm books 
of any kind, to assist them any way we can, and supply them with 
any books they need at publishers’ prices. 

PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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‘BREEDERS’ CARDS | 


| SHEEP AND GOATS. 





Angora Bucks For Sale—$10 each. 


faction guaranteed. T. G. Pool, Virgilina, Va. 
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THH PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
SEEDS AND PLANTS, 


Fifteen Bushels Nice Seed Peas For Sale 










































































cheap. J. G. Layton, Dunn, N. C. 
ee | The Markets : 
Six Angora Goats—To exchange for six | | We will have New-crop Crimson Clover 
’ | sheep, peas, or stump puller. Valley View | | Seed for shipment August 5 to 15. Write 
FARMERS EXCHANGE Seed and Stock Farm, R. 3, Seneca, S. C | tor prices. Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, oo 
aariree SAVANNAH COTTON. | 
We will insert ads for our Progressive SWINE. > Cabbage, Collard, Tomato, Celery, Ege- 
Farmer readers in this department and | | - <a 2 (Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor _ pliant, Pepper, and Strawberry Plants—Ask 
in this style type at the rate of 4 cents a Be rkshire Pigs Cheap—Fairview Farm, The Cotton Record.) for price-list. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro 
word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents @ 3ooneville, N. C. July 25. 1. Ome o z 
word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, | | : : = | Grinnce 8 13-16 
13 cents, etc. Each word, number or in- || Berkshire and Mulefooted Pigs—$5 each. | Mend aatinas tal Ae ile 9 15-16 New Crop Turnip Seed—30e per pound, 
itial (including name and address) count- Norman Davis, Selbyville, Delaware. nd middling (Ain Ta athe toe abe 11 % postage paid. Less than one-pound lots, 4¢ 
ed as a separate word. Send cash with | ; Mi Ae Ey Vad aie aha 121 “| an ounce, postage paid. Hickory Seed Co 
order. If the rate seems high, remember ] | For Sale—Duroc-Jersey sow and pigs. | Naa A ee 12 Bs, Hickory, N. C “3 
it would cost $1,600 for postage alone to || Apply to James H. Braxton, Thelma, Va. | Good middling .........-. en 
send your ad. by letter to each home to | ; Total sales—bales ..........- te eeeeee - 378 Alafalfa, Clover, Vetch—Bacteria for in- 
which we carry it at this low rate. | | Registered Berkshire Boars—twenty dol- oculation of these and other legumes for 
Stamps accepted for amounts lesa than $1. | lars up; pigs, ten. Riverside Farm, Fort | Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton . Nominal | sale at $2 per acre, prepaid. Free Booklet 
J Mill, S. C. Cottonseed meal, per ton.....-seeee $26 | German-American ‘“Nitragin” Co. H. G. 
z , : Davis, Sales Megr., Petersburg, Va., Box 70, 
FARM MACHINERY. Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Entitlcd to registra- | While the market has continued very . si 
yee ane tion. $5 each. J. H. Patteson, Route 3, | quiet, owing to the lack of offerings, the RKAL ESTATE 
Wanted to Buy—Second-hand shredder. | 4shland, Va. | tone has been firm, and prices have tended “ 
P fettys iis, N, CG higher. There really seems no more cotton " " 
mlato Gettys, Hollis, 4 Fine registered Duroe pigs, three to four | to come in this season, for port receipts are | _ arms For Sale—L. B. Dall, Mt. Olive, 
Second-Hand Well Drilling Machine Want- | Months old, $10 cach. Fairacre Farms, | running smaller than’ the decrease in the | %- 
a heten 3%. CG. fReuliwer Arcadia. Bis | High Point, N. C. | interior stocks. The great 16,000,000-bale 
ed. Write It. G. Trulbger, Arcadia, Fla, | s Pe ie aoe a ceeered ji peuie. ake Lots, Farms—E. R. MacKethan, Fayette- 
Second-hand 60-saw Pratt gin, feeder and bd sing ae Gon Sune Pag roe I pear unable to get as much as they want. MAUL IN OAe 
denser, Worth $100. Quick sale for $60. | Eight weeks old, $8 each. E. G. Norwood, The new crop is slow in commencing to FER > . a 
am oe Pletcher ‘MeColl <3 Cc i | Chapel Hill, N. C. move, only two bales being reported so far | Farms For Sale in Orange and Chatham 
add a AO ne | in Texas. The visible supply is fast run- , Counties. Address S. B. Turrentine, Shelby, 
Second-hand Engines and Boilers For | For Sale—Richly-bred Durécs. Prices | ning down, and promises to end the year at Ns Ce 
Sale—From 8 to 40 H.P. You make the | right. Satisfaction guaranteed. Jno. D. | about 1,000,000 bales or less for the total 
price. E. G. Jones Iron Works, Rock Hill, | Biggs, Williamston, N. C. American. This is no more than usual on an 230-Acre, Bradley County Farm For Sale. 
BX. ‘ : average crop. There are still some who talk | Write for a full description and price, Route 
Best Pure-bred Poland China Pigs—$5.50, | about a big surplus that will be carried | 6, Box 38, Cleveland, Tenn. 
To Gin Cotton or Run Grist Mill—I have | up, to close out surplus. Order now. Sun- | over into the next crop, but they will have — m - - 
one 15 horse-power gasoline engine in first- | nyside Farm, Jonesville, Va. to search close to find any surplus at all. Virginia Farms and Timbered Lands lor 
class condition, I. H. C. make, for sale : The crop has entered upon its critical | Sale—Write for descriptive catalog. Jeffreys, 
cheap. Also 60 Rose Comb Brown Leg- For Sale —Extra lot choice, short-nose stage, and much may happen in the course | Hester & Co., Chase City, Va. 
horn hens, $1 pair, by taking five pairs or | Berkshire pigs, mated no akin, $5 each. | of the next four or five weeks. The dry 
more, K. B. Stewart, Newport, N. C. | Carter Townley, Red Hill, Va. sections of Texas have not been relieved by For Sale—75-acre cotton farm. Nice home 
| j ; | good rains, and the need is constantly be- | and location. Sacrifice price, $3,000.  Ad- 
Dredging Outfit For Sale—Catawba Coun- English Berkshire Pigs (two months old) | coming more urgent. While the present | dress P. O. Box 117, St. Paul, N. C. 
ty Drainage Commission having finished | For Sale—$10 each. Satisfaction guaran- | outlook for Texas is brilliant, it is only = 
work, offers for sale a Marion steam shovel | teed or money refunded. T. G. Pool, Vir- | about this time that the period of decadence Southeast Georgia Farms are unexcelled, 
dredge—%-yard machine; will cut 14 to 20) gilina, Va usually sets “in, and the want of adequate | Several for sale cheap. Write for list giv- 
wide and 11 feet deep. Pr ractically new, | = fertilizer will make itself evident just when | ing full particulars. W. C. Barnard, Glenn- 
and casily moved. Catawba County Drain- Duroc-Jersey Hog 9 st hog for the] the lack of moisture becomes acute. Hot | Ville, Ga. 
age Commission, Newton, N. C South. Prize-winning parent stock, pure- | dry weather has now come to the eastern 
. - <= bred. Write for special price list No. 92, | and central sections of the belt, and as the Three-horse Farm For Sale—Half good 
For Sale at a _Bargain—One Continental Woman’s College, Meridian, Miss. | upper soil dries out, the plant will show the | truck land. Furniture, team, implements, 
ginning outfit. Three 70-saw —. i - ; - stereo ass q | dtficiency of good roots. The growth has Seeds Must be cise SUpuBt ie, Je A 
elevator distributor, revolving double box For Sale—Tamworth Swine. tegistere been largely to weed, and fruiting is re- | Mizell & Co., Williamston, N. C. 
press, shafting, pulleys, etc.; 40 H.P. Atlas | sows and boars. I igs entitled to registra- | ported to be light. In fact, it has not been = : : : — 
boiler, and 35 H.P. engine. All in good | tion, Write me your wants. Eli B. Man- | a good year for cotton, and there is danger For Sale—45-acre truck farm; 300 orange 
running order. For prices, address Hen- | ning, Route 6, Fayetteville, N. C. of a small crop indeed, for a very large | trees. Soon pay price in sweet potato plants 
dricks & Freeman, Easley, 8. C. part of the belt. From a purely logical | alone. Also large tract of cut-over land. 
We are prepared to fill orders for | point of view, much higher prices are prob- | Bargain. Box 157, Melrose, Fla. 
HELP WANTED. Berkshires of the purest breeding, from @ | aple next fall, for the world is getting ac- : 
two months old pig to gilts in farrow, also | customed to big crops, and wants. the Improved Land—In the best farming sec- 
= =r lan salesman | Service boars. Write us your wants. Ref- | cotton. tion of the State. $10 to $30 per acre. 
Py a wae eae BS ac pres poaeiings | erence: First National Bank, Yorkville, S. Easy terms. Write for list, describing about 
Smith Bros Dept 91, Concord, Ga ee Latta Farm, Yorkville, S. C. RICHMOND LIVESTOCK what you want. Dickson & Croon, Max- 
iy ; 4 5 : | 4 . toh; Ni. CG: 
7 - : ‘ , > = . Berkshires—Registered pigs by a _ great 
Experienced Farmer Wanted on Shares— : (Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mer. | % = ; ae 
for Virginia farm. Thorough, progressive | son of Lord Premicr, and other fine boars, Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) | Farms For Sale—Nice tobacco and cot- 
methods. Owner willing to help improve. | Cut of daughters of Premier Longfellow, 22 tons ferins) thw eles and) Chavaam. COUnuGs 
H. F Galpin Somerville, N. J | Masterpiece, and other fine sows. I have July 22. re ea N. C. From 50 to 500 acres each. Full de- 
i ame : ’ | the goods, and will make business with | Steers—Best, per cwt. ......... $6.75 @37.50 scription on application. A. C. Hughes and 
Wanted—Tenant for small farm suitable | Prices. W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. jae ie a renee eee es 3 ri hp Co, Apex, N. C. 
x Ayer ; ce «a a eae 50@ 5.8 
for dairying, trucking and poultry , raising. | ; Settaen< teas x cage rt 6 oa ret? 
Good dwelling house and close to good mar- | Summer Reduction Sale of Swine—Essex Santee ateae re ale Peery eae Wanted Stock Farm (no dairy) to work 
zs . A - | service boars, sows in farrow, and gilts; also Medium t6 £2600 « oic.cicascecc 5.25@ 5.75 z r4 ; 
ket. Splendid opportunity for right man, | S€ i ; ie & id sic: Common to fair 350@ 4.25 | On shares, owner to furnish team and im- 
W. J. Shuford, Hickory, N. C. pigs. All breeding stock registered. Pedi- tian a ot... 4.50@ 5.00 | Plements. Understand curing Smithfield 
| grees sent with all pigs shipped. Pure-bred RVeaninE ES ES 5 aaa aaa a5 4.25 | hams. References furnished. Write, Box 
Farmer Wanted—Good white farmer, for | Poland China and Berkshire pigs. Grade Cc Wedge tices hs 250@ 3.00 | 4% R. F. D. 1, Smithfield, Va. 
next year, to take half interest in two-horse | sows in farrow. Angora goats. Reversible | 5, casera ee ts a00G. Ate 
3 Per = nee ia Paice Hl ight-ha } 1 , : Ss Cc » ulls—pe an eee ea eer vee eee es . w +o . 2 
farm, ‘a oem & hh age ae —. | posed piling 4 ae J. B ere ve Calves—Extra, per cwt. ........ 6.50@ 7.00 For Sale in Iredell—one of the leading 
ee cin teaeean.  aueaue | ae i RN OC 5.50@ 6.25 | red land, agricultural counties—timbered 
og i sped a <4 — ae ae sorbol mo ss : “ es x | i cows—per head ......... 30.00@60.00 | and farming lands with improvements, $12 
with references, Box 210, ee | POULTRY AND EGGS. | Hogs—Best, per cwt, ............ 7.00 | to $35 per acre. Good roads will soon be 
, z | ON esas Sb adres ies ORR Ce eu dees 6.00@ 6.50 | completed on all main highways in the 
aa b agyomice “on ba BA kin ar Iioudans, Hamburgs. Modern Poultry Sows and stags .....-..---- 5.00@ 6.00 | county. E. G. Gaither, Statesville, N. C. 
armer an our ooks, STUnees 20 Farm, Darlington, Ss. C. | Sheep—Best, per cwts ...ccsex 3.50@ 4.50 
ul A gape: ely Ml hs. ong aes a he j 250@ 3.25 Fr Sal 180 E é k 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” eae a " 3 . Tee Pai see e eee eees aovN “0 | or Sa e— -acre, East ennessce stoc 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive eae ciel yi BR rg Rh A gn ae oe Spring lambs .............. 6.00@ 8.00 | and dairy farm. Fine springs and timber; 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. “a 3s y Sag Sh Sa se | one-half in cultivation; good fences; two 
ares | RICHMOND TOBACCO. | frame houses, painted and in good repair. 
: — . , ‘ i | Terms, $20 per acre, one-half cash, balance 
Agents Wanted—Exclusive Territory. Good | 3 Rocks, White Leghorns—Eges, 50c., | (Report Furnished by E. K. Vietor & Co., | Terms $20 per acre, one 
chance to build up permanent business. Mall | 405. chicks $1.25 dozen. Marion Mosele | eat Riiom. Slenia ana Scracw) on time. For description address J. 
us $10 for 36-pound feather bed and receive, | joriess Va. ‘ os s y pers aM wee pel eS Sora Good, Rockwood, Tenn. 
without cost, 6-pound pair pillows. Freight ies July , 
on all prepaid. New feathers; best ticking. Yi = 3 | Business in hogshead tobaccos is ve iet Cut-over Pi Lands—In W = Count 
ar-olad S. C. Brown Leghorn Hens—75 | ess in gshea cos is very quie ut-over ne Lands—In ayne County, 
Batistaction guaranteed. Turner @& Corm- | conis apiccc, or six for $4. F. Bruce, | 4nd nothing of interest has taken place. Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
well. Feather Dealers, Dept. , arlotte, | 1 avonia, Ga. | There is generally a dull feeling in the | stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
N. C. Our reference: Commercial National Eeouehaes | market and it seems that a full crop of | fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $5 
Bank. For Sale—Kellerstrass White Orpingtons, | @@™k tobacco and a large crop of bright to- | to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
= old and young stock. Snowflake Yards, | bacco can be counted on. It is, of course, | liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
LIVESTOCK. Raleigh, N. C. too early yet to say anything definite about | folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
| the quantity or the quality of the new to- | born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 
CATTLE. Wait! Get My Free Catalog—Buff Leg- | bacco. The weather has been, as a whole, 
One Fine 4-year-old Jersey Bull For Sale— horns, White Rocks. Woolley's, Route 4, | hot and dry, but there have been local rains 


Charlotte, N. C. 


pretty much all over the 



















































































For Sale—One of the best 200-acre farms 




















State, so that the | in Southwest Georgia Artesian water, 
Forty dollars. No fault. B. H. Hinson, | crop is not yet suffering for want of rain, | church, school, repo and: gin convenient; 
Tabor, N. C., R. 1. White Orpingtons—Trio, $5; cockerels, $2; | Still a red general soaking rain would help | one of the best communities in the South; 
; ¥ : = also pure white Runner ducks. Mrs. G. T. | 't materially. also money-making country store, doing 
Do green Rr iy Mr Fain, Edison, Ga. $15,000 annually. Farm and store sold to- 
é ae 7 ; ‘ . . | gether or separately. For prices, terms, 
& Loomis, Newport News, Va. | CHARLESTON FERTILIZERS. ~ 
| For Sale—Prize-winning Single . | ete., call on or write owner. Chas. A. 
| white a : . ingle JcOmD (Re F ished ‘oe- rc Crocker, Liveoak, Mitchell Co., Ga. 
Three fresh Jersey cows and three fine | White Leghorns, dollar each. Chas. E. Col- teport Furnished by Coce-Mortimer Co.) , , , 
young horses for sale. Also Rerkshive pigs. | t’ane, Greensboro, N. C. " fe ; 
BeRGr Ge Sok, Greanclore, N: Carload Lots, Cash, F. O. B. Cars, Tax Tage | For Sale—800-acre farm at Warsaw, N. G 
Fifty White Pekin Ducks—White egg Attached. Five tenant houses; 225 acres clearcd; clay 
Bardin’s Holstein farms are offering for | strain. Price, $2 or $5 per trio. M. B Per Ton. | Subsoil 6 to 10 inches under cover; stout, 
sale 50 fancy grade cows; 50 fancy grade | Grant, Darlington, S. C. Nitrate of soda .. . : $51.00 dark top soil; very productive for cotton, 
heifers. E. C. Bardin, Proprietor, West | Cottonseed meal ....)....... 222222177 *28000 | corm, forage and truck; good water; graded 
Winfield, N. Y. \ Pure-bred White Leghorns—Cockerels, 3 | Dried blood......... ee, ‘ 63.00 school; healthy climate. Can easily and ad- 
| : a ; | ton ae ak | CU. 3 vantageously be divided into four or five 
a and 4 months old, 50, 60 and 75 cents. Mrs. Imported fish guano ........2.ceeee- 43.00 Pe z Fae SOS 
DOGS. poo Thorp, Berea, N. C High-grade tankage 36.50 small farms. Also 750-acre farm on Cape 
A\e2 e Mes ete Thomas phosphate .................. 14.59 | Fear River in Bladen County, N. C. Brick 
Fox Hounds—New list free. Stodghill, eth \cia phosphate ...................2. 12.00 residence, barns, stables, tenant houses, and 
Shelbyville, Ky. | White. Deghorn’ “Hens ‘and. Bullete—-sl: | iunate 8) poteell |... ccs scale cane ce 37.00 | fine stock range; top soil fine for all farm 
each, Fine cocks, $1 to $2. Mrs. J. O. Sulphate of potash ............0.00. 45.00 products; clay subsoil. Prices and terms on 
Pedigreed Collie Pups— Mountain View | Deal, Granite Falls, N. C. Kainit nar ite foara ee 9.00 | 2PPplication. We are wholesale Grocery vee 
ae OR ek, Se ee ee tee Ren TS 5 i e 
Farm, Herndon, Va. = E : Muriate mixture (potash 20%).... 14.50 bers and carry in stock a full line of — 
= : White Wyandotte Cockerels—January and goods. We give all mail orders prompt a 
One Fine Collie Pup—Four months old, | March hatch, of best laying strain, $2 each. careful attention. McNair & Pearsall, Wil- 
for sale, $10. L. A. McKinnon, 1022 South | vrs. R. P. Steinheimer, Brooks, Ga. . nfington, N. C. 
21st St., Birmingham, Ala. NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
— ale , (Reported by F. J. Root.) 
| White Rocks, White Leghorns—Large vig- oe , O15 95 rnips, $1 
TOCK. | orous stock. “Write ‘us your wants, "Ras: | Suly 23. oer be” Gea gut 
dolph Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N. C. Southern No. 1 white potatoes, per barrel, igh a re : — wry t ee 
‘ ; ‘ | $2.75@3; culls $1@1.50. Sweets, $2.50@4; ‘Tate. Watercress, $1 per 100 bunches 
Shetland Ponies—From two to four years ene ee ara = ists age : wee a Apples, $1@2.50 per barrel. Peaches, 
old for sale—a bargain. Jasper Fletcher, Twenty-Five Show Birds Cheap—Black | Y8ms, $2.50@3.50. Onions, 30@70c per crate Jrime, per carrier, $1@1.50. Pears, $2@5 
McColl, S. C. | Minorcas; some fine Orpington cockerels. | for Texas; Va., per barrel, $1@2.50. Cab- per barrel. Plums, 75¢@$1.50 per carrier. 
Midnight a Yards, D. M. Sharpe, Ashe- | Snes C2 tee OP —, Wee “ane green Cherries, 40@60c for sour, per 8-Ib basket. 
a boro, N. | beans, per basket, 50c@$1. Beets, per bar- <i: iid ; : Coe 6 
Will farm horse, 8 years; | rel, $1.50@2 Carrots, old, per barrel, $3@ Currants, 4@6c per quart. Blackbe rrics,_ 
also colt (Percheron breed), for buggy horse | 8 75 r Gaunt ae $14 3 per et ‘Chea @12c. Red raspberries, per quart, 5@7¢. 
—one that is too fast for farm work. Al, | White Orpingtons—Have four trios and two | 3) @o A . * Gooseberries, large, 8@10c. Huckleberries, 
: er : nl : P $1@2 per 100 ears. Cele ry, 10@40c per dozen 2a19 aie ae 
Morrisville, N. C. pens of high class White Orpingtons for | Staixs Eggplant, $1@1.25 per crate. Horse 8@12c. Muskmelons, 60@7ic for 36s 
, rai rice trite ¢ ec. Beas | * a+ » 9 ; Ses The Jo. 2 re 5 é 59e. 
sale at bargain prices. Write at once, Eggs radish, $6.50@7 per barrel. Lettuce, 50@ Wheat, No. 2 re qd; $1.05. Oats, ee ads 
One Bay Percheron Stallion, three years | half price. Fred Woollcott, Raleigh, N. C. | g9¢ per basket. Lima beans, 75c@$1.50 per Mess pork, $30 @ 30.76. Mess beef, $ pr che 
old, well broken. One black Percheron basket. Okra, $1@2 per basket. Peas, $1.25 en, + Aa “2c for creamery sp¢ : 
mare, seven years, 1,500 pounds when in One Hundred Fine Breeding Single Comb @2 per large basket, large peas. Peppers, io dahl ; 
good flesh; also her 30-day-old stallion colt. | White Leghorn hens for sale. Seventy-five | 50@75c per carrier. Romaine, 30@60c per 
peerrtning with papers. Write me for full | cents each. One year old. Selling to make | basket. Radishes, $1@1.25 per 100 bunches. 
description. I 


want to sell, 


Cornelius, N. 


J. A. Dove, | room. 


Sunny South 
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Shallots, $2.50@3 per 100 bunches. 


$1@1.25 per barrel. Squash, white, $1@1.5 


Spinach, 
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| Keep Up the Fight Against Flies 








Failure and Success With Fly 
Screens. 


EVEN years ago, I had screen 
S doors and windows put in kitch- 
en and dining-room. All enjoyed 
freedom from flies—for a limited 
time. Then the wire on the bottom 
of doors was to repair repeatedly, 
and often renew. The cook was con- 
stantly removing a window screen to 
“pour out water” mostly, and letting 
in hosts of flies. I repaired doors, 
tried to keep watch on the windows, 
and before the season was over, had 
too much else to attend to, to keep 
it up regularly, and finally gave up. 
Each year since, we have made the 
same attempt, with about the same 
success: 

With several alarming articles on 
the danger from flies before me, and 
fully realizing the importance and 
necessity of screening, I set to work 
to plan this year’s screening, so as 
to give better satisfaction, and also 
at the least expense. The suggestion 
of a recent Progressive Farmer 
writer in regard to the treatment of 
windows appealed to me as a better 
idea than the placing of the regula- 
tion window screens; so _ finding 
screen wire could be bought at 15 
cents a yard, it was tacked over the 
entire outside of windows, where the 
temptation or inclination to remove 
window screens had seemed greatest 
in former years. This method also 
allows the advantage of raising or 
lowering either top or bottom sash. 

Noticing the hired man’s frequent 
kicks at the screen door, as he at- 
tempted to pass through with a 
bucket of milk in each hand, and the 
bumps and knocks the children gave 
that same door as they performed 
their daily task of filling the stove- 
wood box, I resolved to provide a 
“kicking place’ on all screen doors, 
where the wear and tear had former- 
ly been against the wire alone. Using 
the same old screen-door frames, 
which were perfectly good, new wire 
was tacked on, and over this, at the 
bottom for a distance of a foot or 
more up, and an inch or two apart 
thin oak slats were tacked. 

An outlet for the waste water must 
be provided, or cook would have the 
doors propped wide open. An iron 
sink could. be bought for a $1.50, 
and beautiful enameled ones higher. 
The hardware store was nine miles 
away and all hands and stock busy 
in the farm. The next best thing to 
do, till a sink could be properly put 
in, was to decide the exact place for 
the sink, have a hole bored through 
the floor where the outlet pipe was 
to be, and using several lengths of 
old piping which had been left at an 
old saw mill on the place, this was 
put together, one end run up through 
the floor the right height, a large 
funnel, with a round of wire netting 
in it to keep anything from going 
down that might stop up the pipe, 
was placed in the end of the pipe. 
This improvised ‘sink’ saves many 
a step and much time. At the same 
time the waste water is a benefit to 
the bed of caladiums and cannas at 
the other end of the pipe. 

Unless some new: difficulty. arises, 
I feel assured we will at last enjoy 
an entire season of freedom from 
man’s greatest enemy—the housefly. 


M. i. FANT. 
Seneca, S. C. 





To Make a Fly Swatter. 


ET a piece of wire cloth 8x24 
inches, double it back and put a 
handle to it thus; get a stick or 
Shrub, three feet long; split it back 
a few inches, insert the wire cloth, 
and then use a few No. 6 or 8 tacks 
to fasten. 
Everyone knows that from four 
to six p. m. flies congregate on 
Piazzas if the house has been 


his 
In a 
the | 


screened. Let someone get 
swatter and commence work. 

few minutes he can have all | 

outsiders killed, and then in the) 

morning there is none to come in. 

oa Fe 

Jackson Hill, N. C. 


BADGETT., | 


Editorial Comment: If one does | 
not wish to make a swatter, he can 
buy one for ten cents in any notion 
store. Outside is the place to put 
poison or traps for the flies if the | 
house has been screened. One of | 
the best “poisons is formalin and wa- 
ter on sugar. Formalin used with 
milk on bread does not seem to give 
good results. 





A Rat-Proof Barn. 


NOTICE so many articles in the 

farm journals of late about con- 
crete floors and smokehouses. 

Now, concrete is all right and rat- | 
proof, of course, but far beyond the | 
means of the small farmer. I would 
like to tell how I built my little rat- 
proof barn last year. | 

For a foundation I used blocks of 
solid lightwood about two feet high 
that cost me not a cent and will last 
a lifetime if not burned up. On top| 
of each block between block and sill 
I placed a sheet of tin extending 
some eight or ten inches wider than 
block and bent the tin down slightly. 
A rat cannot walk feet up on tin or | 
any other slick surface, so when he | 
gets to the top of the block and | 
comes to that piece of curved tin be | 
has to go back. Do not attachia 
fence or shelter nor allow weeds 





grow around such a building, cea Bi 


Farm No. 48—71 acres; price, 


i 





=] Joun DEERE 
Book 


illustrating the most 
important line of farm 
machines made. Tells 
when, where and how 


touse them, It ans- 
wers every question 
you migtt ask about 
farming implements. 
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WINCHESTER GOODS MAKE BEST REC- 
ORD AT GRAND AMERICAN 
HANDICAP. 

Winning Professional Championship at 
singles, and Amateur and _ Professional 
Championship at doubles; tieing in the 
Grand American Handicap; being used by 
three out of four men who tied in the Pre- 
liminary Handicap; making highest score 
in the Consolation Handicap, and highest 
average for all targets shot at during the 
tournament; Winchester repeating shotguns 
or loaded shells achieved a far greater suc- 
cess at the big classic Grand American 
Handicap than any other make of guns or 
shells represented. In all it was a grand 
victory for the trustworthy Red W Brand 
and forged another link in the long chain of 
evidence that proves the generally admitted 
superiority of Winchester guns and shells. 


WHITE ORPINGTONS 
A Limited Number of Stock For Sale. 
KING’S POULTRY YARD, Windsor, N. C. 

















THIS FINE FLUE-CURED TOBACCO is grown in the famous Piedmont 
section of North Carolina, ROCK AND RYE is the best chew you ever put 







in your mouth. For sale all over the world. Better try a plug today. 
“IT MAKES YOU HAPPY” 
Manufactured by BAILEY BROS., Inc., Winston-Salem, N. C, 











OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all lands wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. Wedo not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to his honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. 

















Farms For Sale 


Make your farm arrangements now for 
1913. We have some attractive farm prop- 
erties, Write for particulars on the fol- 


lowing farms: 
Farm No. 16—544 acres, $20 per acre; 60 
acres cleared, balance in woods and pas- 
ture; situated in Nash County. 
Farm No. 41—87% acres; price, 
uated in Nash County; 21% 
balance cleared; 


$2,500; sit- 
acres in woods, 
improved farm. 


$1,000; 20 


do not think you will ever be trou- |? acres cleared and balance in woods; sit- 


bled with rats or mice. 

had one in my barn yet. | 

A. E. BARRETT. | 
Wilson, N. C. 


Have’ fio 


Editorial Comment: Mr. Barrett’s 
plan is undoubtedly good; but he 
is mistaken in thinking that con- | 
crete is too expensive for the small | 
farmer to use. The farmer can 
learn to mix his own concrete, and 
the cost is by no means great. 





| 
| 
How to Dry Watermelon Seed. 
HAVE just returned from the field 
where I had been to hoe out my 
late watermelon patch, planted June | 
21. In this patch I planted three 
seed in each hill, and each hill now 
has three strong, healthy plants in 
it—every seed came up. I saved the. 
seed myself that I planted in van 
patch, and this leads me to believé, 


| Farm 


uate in Nash County. 


No. 85—75 acres; price, $2,500; 30 
acres cleared, balance in woods; an at- 
tractive home; situated in Nash County, 
on public road. 

Farm No. 69—90 acres; price, $1,800; 15 


acres cleared land, balance 
uate in Nash County. 
Farm No. 51—1,100 acres; price, 
acre; situate in Halifax County; 
acres cleared land, balance 
growth of young timber. 


in woods; sit- 
$20 per 
over 300 
in woods; 


| Farm No. 50—326 acres; price, $20 per acre; 


situate in Halifax County. This place has 
a great deal of wood and 150,000 feet of 





fine | 
| at this 


The UNIT Road Machine 


OPERATED BY 


One Man and One Team 


PRICE ONE-FiFTH AS MUCH AS 
LARGE Graders 


DOES WORK 
AT HALF 
THE COST 









RICHMOND, VA. 














Only 
40 Cents 


Anti - Nicotine Caiahash Pipe 








| Ts splendid Calabash is modeled on thelines of the original 


African Calabash Gourd. I have placed in it my famous 
Anti-Nicotine Bowl, made of a clay-like material which 
absorbs the nicotine and uses {t to color the pipe like the finest Meerschaum. 


You do not have to ‘bi 
Three for One Dollar d 5.5" his size, There are 10 vile 
fumes. It is always sweet, clean, dry. With German Silver moun! 
cents , three for a dollar, Sent prepaid anywhere with @ copy of our 
fine catalog of emokers’ articles. Osend today. Money back {f not satisfied. 
H. Menges, The Smoker’s Friend, 193 Menges Bldg» St.Louis, Me, 


| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. | 


Wanted to Sell—2,100 acres Southwest 
Georgia Farm Lands—1,150 acres in culti- 
vation, with a good growing crop on land 
time, 950 acres woodland land, 
made up of oak, hickory, poplar, and pine 
timber; 5% miles public highways running 
through and around this farm; 4% miles 














timbe from residence to nearest railroad station; 
er. ‘ : 

> a , ee: _ - 3 good ginnery and grist mill; good dwelling, 
Farm No. 90—90 acres; price, $50 per acre. | ¢quipped with water-works: with 36 tene- 


This property is in Halifax County; near- | ment 


houses, barns, stockades, and out- 


ly all cleared land, and lies on the main | houses; good church and schools; good wa- 











line of the A. C. L. Railroad, and almost | ter, and healthy. Most of lands are red 
in the town of Halifax. | soil, and produces well. Reason for want- 
Farm No. 89—730 acres, in South Carolina; | ing to sell, old age and failure of health 
price, $35 per acre; 400 acres cleared land, | Any information will be furnished by ad- 
balance in woods; some good timber. | dressing P. O. Box 44, Vidalia, Ga. 
Large lot of personal property elite 
in this offer. ° 
Write for full particulars on all or any of MISCELLANEOUS. 
these properties, to 
Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 
L. F. TILLERY & SON, and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, 600 


Rocky Mount, - - North Carolina. 


L Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





Alfalfa Lands—If you are interested in the 
best alfalfa and grain lands situated in the 


that I have discovered the best way Black Prairie section of northeast Mississip- 


to dry watermelon seed. This is the") 
way it is done: Colect the seed into | 
a clean vessel and when,all are col- | 
lected put them into a clean flour 
sack or cheesecloth bag, without 
washing the seed, and hang them up 
in a sunny but sheltered place to 
drip and dry. When thoroughly dry 
—that is, in three or four days—they | 
may be moved to a shady part of the 
shelter, but let them remain in the 
bag, and hang up in the open air till 
planting time next year. 
I. B. ROBERTS. 
Town Creek, Ala. 





Don’t Cut Your Cotton Roots. 
HOUSANDS of acres of cotton 
are practically ruined every 
year by too close and too deep plow- 
ing after the stalk has commenced 
to fruit. In fact, injudicious plow- 
ing is the cause of much of the 


shedding of squares and_ small 
bolls which is usually ascribed to 
dry weather. As a matter of fact, 


cotton requires dry—not drouthy— 
weather to make well. 

Recently while passing along a 
gully after a hard rain I noticed the 
root development of several stalks, 


pi, write to W. A. Houston, Okolona, Miss. 





LANDS FOR SALE in Southwest Georgia— 
To home-seekers and investors: These 
lands are low in price, fertile and adaptable 





Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 
ths, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000; $4. Oyster Shell 
Lime, for agricultural purposes, $6 ton. 
Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Mills, 
Ss € 





Free—Send your address and receive copy 


Bs of Industrial Edition of The Sun, descrip- 
to the widest range of crops. Write today | tive of best inland city in the best county 
for land list. HILL-LEVIE REALTY co., in Florida; seat of State University. Ad- 

Montezuma, Ga. dress Daily Sun, Gainesville, Fla. 





Sell Fruit Trees—Summer work for teachers, 
college boys, and farmers. Easy to sell and 
big profits. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 





which the water had left exposed. 


This showed very plainly that any | 


plow which went over two inches 


| beds, 





Improved Land—In the best farming sec- 
tion of the State. $10 to $30 per acre 
Easy terms. Write for list, describing about 
what you want. Dickson & Croom, Max- 
tan, WW, ¢. 





Wanted—Fine pieces of very old solid ma- 
hogany, or veneered furniture, sideboards, 
secretaries, chairs, footstools, mirrors, 


deep within 12 or 14 inches of the | etc.; old pistols, relics, pewter, brass. Furni- 


stalk would destroy myriads of tiny 
feeding roots and cause the cotton 
to shed. 


| 
It also showed that the tap-root | 


penetrated to a depth of two feet or 
more, insuring a supply of mois- 
ture even in times of drouth. This 
demonstrated very clearly that sum- 
mer shedding is not usually caused 
by lack of moisture, as is generally 
supposed, but is caused by the cut- 
ting of the feed roots which dimin- 
ishes the plant’s supply of food. 
Keep a light dust mulch in your cot- 
ton during the summer and you will 
not be bothered by unnecessary 
shedding. MAURICE FLOYD. 


Beeville, Texas. | 


| 


| 





| ture don’t have to be in good condition. 


Ad- 
dres E. R. Gilgour, 118 West Saint Clair, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


Get the Advertising Habit. 


It willpay you. Try our Farmers’ Exchange 
to get what you want or to sell what you have to 
dispose of, and see if it does not bring results. 
Our advice on this point is not wholly selfish, 
either. 





VU: want you to advertise with us, of 
course, but often you will have something to sell 
which a little ad‘in your local paper will dispose 
ef for you. Put the ad in. Get the habit. It 
will help you make money, and when you make 
more money you will buy more from our adver- 
tisers, 


and advertise more with us; and thea 


| we’ll be able to give you a better paper and help 


| 


you still more, and we will all be better off. See? 
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Our Educational Directory. 


(See Other School Ads on Page 2.) 


Relist a Kyoto) Le) 


Founded in 1888. Ideal home school for girls, with a distinctive Christian 
atmosphere. Beautiful location. Health record unsurpassed. Four years of 
collegiate work, leading to A. B. degree. 

Students admitted on certificate from accredited schools, Limited number. 
Small classes. Individualinstruction. For catalog, address 
MRS. LUCY ROBERTSON, President, 

















aa FEMALE 
: COLLEGE 








EAST CAROLINA 
Teachers’ Training School 


A State school to train teachers for the public schools of 
North Carolina. Every energy is directed to this one 
purpose. Tuition free to all who agree to teach. Fall 
Term begins September 24, 1912. 


For catalog and other information. address 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, Greenville, N. C. 


\ av 








UIE’S CREEK ACADEMY and BUSINESS COLLEGE <= 
Prepares for College, University or Business. Special teachers in charge of Elocu- 
tion, Art, Telegraphy, Business. Excellent Music Course — Piano, Band, Voice. 
Strong Faculty of Christian men and women. Good boarding arrangements, with 
dormitory for girls. 506 students last year, representing 65 counties, six States, 
and Cuba. “One of the greatest schools in the State.’’°—Goy. R. B. ‘ylein, 

“Your school is doing a blessed work.’—Hon. J. Y. Joyner. 

“It is doing a high quality of work.”’—President Alderman. 

“In many respects the best academy in North Carolina,.’’—Rev. 

“One of our greatest schools.”’’—Judge Pritchard. 

For catalog, or further information, address, 


B. W. Spilman. 


Buie’s Creek, N. C. 





| Your 


| just 
| evolution 


| dividual or by 
| viduals is a 
| the 
; reached 
| igs a composite sequence. 


|} ten costs the leaders dearly; 


| thing worth 
| the average one of the mass is inca- 





J. A. CAMPBELL, Principal, 











pS a as 
! Thousands of Operators Needed Salaries $45. to$90: per 
Month The most educational and fascinating work there is 
— —Beautiful catalog and full information Free — — 


Low tuition - Small expenses - Shortest possible time. > 
We give Students actual experiance- Write Now — | 
SPARTANBURG SCHOOL oF TELEGRAPHY- SPARTANBURG. S.C.}j 








communities in need of practitioners and inspectors. 

men are prepared to supply this demand at 

THE KANSAS CITY VETERINARY COLLEGE 

excellent equipment,large teaching staff. Write for full infor- 
STEWART, 1380 East 15th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Many 
Young 


Graded course, 


| by 
| to discredit 


Veterinarians Wanted in the South 


| project win or lose. 
| analyze 








mation to DR. SESCO 
ten miles from a rail- 
road, drew young men and women last 


Mars Hill COMOC Ge? i228 ie ie veins mci ana women aa 


| wor from six other States and toreign countries. Why? The school does its 


the hills, 


379 


Apart in 


two 3 
work. Send for catalog. R. L. MOORE, President, MARS HILL, N. C: 











Bi wl G cat A M ASHEVILLE, N.C.) has prepared Boys for College and Mane 
COL. R. BINGHAM $ hood for 119 years. Our Graduates Excel 


in all the Colleges they attend, Nerth and South. Ventilation, Sanitation and Safety 
Against Fire pronounced the BEST by 150 doctors and by every visiting Parent. 
Average Gain of 19 pounds term of entrance accentuates our Climate, Fare and Care 
of Pupils. Military, to help in making Men of Boys. Box 64 


THIS 35° SHEFFIELD 


= STEEL RAZOR 3 45 


S $1.00 STROP 








AFTER TRIAL, 1F YOU ARE PLEASED, SEND US ONLY 
$1.45, and you will own one of the best Razors made, Guaran- 
ye to Give Satisfaction, also a Horsehide and Canvas Strop 
-! one Worth $1.00. If you are not pleased, simply return the 
tazor. Could we make you @ fairer offer? 

R DIXIE RAZOR'S EXTRA HOLLOW GROUND, HAND 

FORGED from Genuine Sheffield Steel, 
tempered by our New, Secret, Electrical Process, giving it the 
smoothest and keenest shaving edge known. We use it and know 
it is the best Razor made, and we want you to find it out by 
glving it a fair trial. 

The Horsehide Strop, Free with every Razor sold, 
it in perfect condition. This Strop is 2 in. wide, 
made of specially prepared Leather and Canvas, and 
worth $1.00. Don’t delay. Send coupon at once. Write plainly. 


DIXIE MFG. CO., Box 55 , Union City, Ga, 
City Ga. aatiealnat tied 


‘ t ‘ t mail one of your DIXIE RAZORS for 10 days’ FREE TRIAL. I 
to give it a fair trial, and to send you your special Wholesale Factory Price of $1.45, or return the 
Razor within 10 days. If I keep the Razor, I am to have the $1.00 Strop Frees. 
wide round 
Send medium eecccoccccccccece eeececeseececseeeblade ‘or 
harrow square 


PoP e eee erererrerereceeserseoesesoeseseeseerccccesssccssesccese Lee Be Decesseses BOX.. 


OVER 200 PREMIUMS FREE, 
To get one million new custom- 
ers, we will give 
$150,000 IN PREMIUMS. 
$100,000 IN CASH, and 

$1,800 IN GOLD CAPITAL 


PRI 

earned through handing out cards 
advertising our Dixie Razor. You 
can make your share as large as 
you wish. Complete details sent 
when you order Razor. 

General Catalogue Free with 
Razor, or on Request. 


will keep 
23 in. 

















DIXIE MFG. CO., Union 
Gentlemen:—Send me by 


agree 


eececcccccccccccceccecccecccseces Point 


Name 


P. O. 


eeeeets 
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Our Farmers’ Union Page. 


Edited by T. J. BROOKS, Atwood, Tenn. 





| WHY Do YOU REFUSE TO HELP? 


Help is Needed, Have You a 
Good Reason for Not Giving It? 


T is no burden to do what one de- 

lights in doing. It is no cross 
when the burden is one of love. The 
worry, fret, discontent and unsatis- 
fied state of mind, so general in the 
world, is in the main traceable to 
being out of tune with surroundings. 
It seems to be the unending task of 
the human race to adjust and read- 
environment. By the process 
works improvement. The 
methods used in readjusting are 
often wasteful and the course pur- 
sued circuitous and ill-advised. But 
the penalty paid for mistakes is a 
stubborn reminder that suggests im- 
provement. The capacity to appro- 
priate the suggestion determines the 
progress of the race. 

Everything undertaken by an in- 
a collection of indi- 
determining factor in 
general result. Every finality 
in the history of the world 
The part 
played by the mass is negative. The 
positive force exerted is always as- 
sumed by a minority. This task of- 
usually 
does. But the law of compensation 
evens up by paying the pioneer in 
satisfaction that he is doing some- 
while. Something that 
from inability 


pable of doing—not 


| so much as from indisposition. 


If only the foolish acts of one’s 


life and the faults of one’s character 


were known, how few of us ,.would 


| have any reputation or standing with 


our fellow-men? 

The same is true of organizations. 

Enough 
the 


blunders have been made 
best co-operative companies 
them if the blunders 
were the only things considered. It 
is all a question of conditions and 
management. The two make the 
The inability to 
conditions correctly is re- 
sponsible for the greater number of 
failures. Success is a question of ap- 
preciation and degree. The law of 
chastisement is as inexorable as the 
law of gravitation. It does not set- 
tle anything or provide for anything 


| to agree that co-operation is the eco- 


nomical way to carry on business. It 
no good to harp on the hin- 
drances to the co-operation or the 
shortcomings of men. Action wins. 
It is no discredit to one not to be 
always ‘“‘joining’’ something. In 
fact the people have overjoined and 
duplicated until they decimated their 
power. One half the organizations 
than all of them by 
eliminating the expense of duplicat- 
ing to the hundredth degree the ma- 
chinery necessary to do the work ana 
augmenting expense in proportion. 
Of what avail is it to have point- 
ed out the hundreds of 
co-operative effort if it 
namic action? If there is an organ- 
ization with work to its credit, with 
harmony in its ranks, with automat- 
ic system of government, with years 
of experience, with large member- 
ship, why not give it a chance by 
helping it? Those who have persist- 
ently refused to join it—cheap as the 
cost—and those who have gone out 
by delinquency are all needed in the 
movement. The moral support, the 
the way of 


do more 


sucesses in 


gets no dy- 


will give 
more extended work, the magic 
of numbers, the need of interstate 
action on National ' questions -and 
commercial enterprises, all call to a 
common cause for betterment that 
should be heeded by a citizenship 
upon which so much depends. 


material. 





If you have ‘“reasons’’ for not 
wanting to be one of the workers in 
this movement you will do us and 
those who agree with you a service 
to formulate those reasons and let us 
have the advantage of them. Come 
on now and be aman. Give us your 
reasons and we will accord you hon- 
esty of purpose and space to .present 
your views. This is no idle banter 
but an honest request. There must 
surely be some reasons that appeal 
to thousands as they show by their 
action. 

Why not come right square out 
and be frank with each other. If 
there is nothing to this business, 
let’s say so and be done with it. If 
there is something to it, but not 
much, let’s see why. If there is a 
great deal to it, let’s acknowledge it 
and be willing to take part in the 
proceedings. Now, honor bright, 
isn’t that the thing to do? 

It certainly ought not to be hard 
to come to some conclusion on the 
matter, and there is certainly noth- 
ing connected with it that will not 
bear discussing. If there are ugly 
facts, they should be faced squarely 
and let the light of progress have a 
chance to shine ahead. 





How Agricultural Education 


Increases Wealth. 
hapagete rural schools increased 
the average wheat yield there five 
bushels to the acre in a few years’ 
time. Suppose that our rural school- 
teachers should set for themselves 
the problem of increasing the corn 
crop five bushels per acre, what 
would be the result? Let us see. In 
1910 the farmers of Kentucky planted 
and cultivated 3,630,000 acres of 
corn, which yielded 105,270,000 
bushels. An increase of five bushels 
per acre would heve made the yield 
18,500,000 bushels more. These 18,- 
500,000 bushels of corn would have 
brought, at the average farm price, 
December 1, 1910, approximately 

$10,000,000. 

This money would 
rectly to the rural communities, 
where it is much needed, and would 
have been of vast importance in solv- 
ing the problems that confront our 
rural people. 

It could have been used to build 
2,000 miles of first-class pike roads, 
or it would have paid the expenses of 
aur public schools for two and a half 
years. It would have gone far to- 
wards paying the farmers’ taxes, or it 
would have built and furnished many 
a rural home. Can any one figure 
the comfort and happiness that five 
bushels. more of corn per acre would 
for the rural people of 
any State?—-W. J. Craig, Kentucky 
State Normal School. 


have gone di- 


buy 





Ete. 
Septem- 
See- 


Meetings, Fairs, 
Fair, Nashville, 
J. W. Russwurm, 


Farmers’ 
State 


1912; 


Tennessee 
ber 16-21, 
retary. 

American Poultry Association, Nashville, 
Tenn., August 12-15; John A. Murkin, Sup- 
erintendent. e 
ama State Fair, 
ber 3-12. F. P. Chaffee, 

Farmers’ National Congress, 
November 7. John H. Kimble, 
posit, Maryland, Secretary. 
Dairy 
22-31. H. M. 

North Carolina Farmers’ 
West Raleigh, August 27-29. I. 0 
Secretary. 


Alat Birmingham, Octo- 
Secretary. 
New 
Port 


Orleans, 
De- 


Milwaukee, 
Secretary. 


International 
Wis., Oct. 


Show, 
Chafiin, 
Convention, 
Schaub, 
rear cal a 

National Corn Exposition, 
January 27-February 8, 1913. 
Secretary. 


Columbia, 5 
Geo. H. § 
enson, 
American Association of Farmers’ 
tute Workers, Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 11-13 
Hamilton, U. S.. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., Secretary. 
The American Breeders’ Association, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., January _ 1913, W. M. 
Hays, Washington, D. C., Secretary 


your “Big Swindles and 
and I hope you will 
permit me to shake your hand through the 
mail Oh that we had more men that 
were not for sale!—J. F. Alman, Jonesville, 
8. Cc. . 
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Fight Them,’ 


I have 
Why We 





Saturday, August 3, 1912.] 


RAINY-DAY JOBS. 


The Rainy Day is the Time to Get 
Things in Shape for Fair Days. 


HROUGHOUT -the summer the 

farmer may be said to be in a 
busy season. There is plowing and 
fighting of weeds, haying and har- 
vesting of small grain, followed by 
the planting of midsummer crops 
and the getting of things ready for 
the early fall harvests. During these 
days of bustle and hurry, a little 
time lost often amounts to many 
dollars. I have seen a breakdown 
with a harvesting machine that 
could have been prevented by a few 
minutes’ timely repair, result in a 
heavy loss. When the machine stop- 
ped, everything in connection with 
the whole work stopped, and the 
class of labor generally employed in 
connection with this kind of work 
is highly paid. Then, the time is 
valuable, for often a few hours time 
means the saving of a grain crop, 
when if these few hours are lost, 
there are acres of grain that may 
be wasted by an impending storm. 
So it pays us well to have everything 
in good repair and thereby lessen 
the number of accidents and other 
hindrances to the progress of our 
work. 

A great deal of our repair work 
can be done on rainy days. In fact 
there is always enough of such 
weather to furnish us with ample 
time to keep our machinery in good 
condition if we would but only 
use it. 

Take the harness, for instance. It 
may be just a few buckles that need 
riveting to the leather, or a line or 
tug that is ripped. A few minutes 
time in putting these in order may 
prevent a runaway or some other 
accident that is associated with bad 
harness. Keep the lines in good or- 
der, above all other parts, for it is 
with these that you guide your teams 
and keep them from going wrong 
in time of danger. There are many 
valuable work horses and mules that 
have been ruined by runaways that 
could have been prevented with good 
reins and bridles. 

I have seen harness patched up 
with hay-ties and other wire until 
you could hardly tell whether they 
had originally been made of leather 
or of wire. Such harness is very 
unkempt in appearance and poor in 
service. The wire rusts and rots 
the leather and breaks during heavy 
pulls, and sometimes hurts the an- 
imals by the points becoming bent 
out of their intended position. I 
know that it is often very convenient 
when a break occurs during the busy 
part of the day to mend it with 
a piece of wire. That is all right, but 
on the next rainy day this should be 
properly mended with rivets and 
leather. 

Then when we get to the mowers, 
plows and other machinery, there 
are bolts, keys, nuts, and adjust- 
ment screws that need looking after. 
A few loose bolts will keep the plow 
from running true, and the work 
done is not the best. Of course, we 
can stop to tighten these after we 
have commenced the day’s work, but 
it may be that it is a very busy time 
when we cannot afford to lose a mo- 
ment. If we had already had these 
in order, the progress.of the work 
would have been better. 

I have seen men plowing with 
plows that were bent, broken or 
twisted, and by reason of this de- 
fect their class of work was not 
as good as it would have been other- 
wise. The press of work was so 
great that they felt they could not 
Spare the time just then to stop and 
take the plow to the repair shop. 
In over 50 per cent of the cases 
these repairs are needed before the 
job of plowing is begun, and by a 
little “looking ahead” on rainy days 
these little points can be avoided. 

Another profitable job for rainy 
days is the work of sharpening 


plows. No farmer should plow with 
dull plows any more than a carpen- 
ter should use dull planes and chis- 
els. In both cases there is ineffi- 
ciency. The dull tool does not do 
as good work and it takes more 
power to operate it. Every farmer 
should have at least a small kit of 
blacksmith tools on his farm, enough 
to enable him to do simple repair 
work. The time saved in one sea- 
son will often far more than pay for 
the outfit. 

There are the hoes that might 
come in for attention in spare time. 
Perhaps a handle needs tightening, 
or may be some hoe needs a new 
handle. Then all of them need 
sharpening, and may be some of 
them are sprung just a little and 
need adjusting. Often an hour’s time 
put in on the hoes on a rainy day 
means more than a whole day of 
work in return in the way of effi- 
ciency of the operators during the 
next week. 

We should keep a lookout ahead 
in our repair work. If we are to 
use the hay press in three or four 
weeks, then the next rainy day that 
comes, let’s look over it and see if 
there is any repair work needed. If 
so, let’s get it done before the busy 
day arrives. We should keep every- 
thing several weeks ahead in repair, 
just as a progressive school teacher 
keeps several lessons reviewed ahead 
of her class. A. M. LATHAM. 





Irish Credit Societies. 


(Continued from page 11.) 


combination of the elements of 
the entire business and of per- 
sonal effort. The share-holders 
in the co-operative society par- 
ticipate in control equally, ir- 
respective of the number of 
shares held. But the profits are 
divided in this way: The first 
five per cent is paid on the capi- 
tal stock, the balance being di- 
vided among participants in the 
project in proportion as they 
contribute to the profits. In a 
creamery, for instance, the sup- 
pliers and the workers each get 
out of this balance so many 
cents in the dollar’s worth of 
milk supplied, or of work done. 
Here the first essential of sta- 
bility and success is assured. 
The interests of all the partici- 
pants in the venture are harmo- 
nized, and it becomes the aim 
and object of all to contribute 
their utmost to its success.’ 


Sir Horace also points out that 
getting together for business pur- 
poses has also led the farmers to 
join hands in many movements for 
“mutual, intellectual and social im- 
provement;’’ and that the stimulus 
of organization often leads a dor- 
mant, backward and unprogressive 
community to show a _ progressive- 
ness and enterprise in its organized 
capacity which is nothing less than 
amazing. 

Better Living the Goal of All Effort. 


“Better farming; better business; 
better living’’—Sir Horace Plunkett 
and his associates have gone far to- 
ward the realization of their three- 


fold program. They brought into 


existence the Department of Agricul- | 


tural and Technical Instruction 
which has taken over their main 
work in helping the farmer to do 
better farming; they have establish- 
ed the various co-operative societies 
which have made the farmer a bus- 
iness man—a wise manager of val- 
ues as well as a wise producer of 
them; and their latest organization 
of United Irish Women is an em- 
blem of that era of better living— 
more beautiful homes, better schools, 
a richer social life and the produc- 
tion of an environment in which hu- 
man beings may be happier and 
more helpful—which is the proper 
goal of all- our striving. 
Dublin, Ireland. 
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The “Thornhill” 





is the 


=, 
Orem 0)”. Guaranteed 
CL Wy” 





Wagon. 





For Lightness oo » Strength, and ee Qualities the 
alled. 


It is made in a splendid hard-wood 
section. Tough oak and hickory are 
hauled into our yards from the surround- 
ing country. Itis seasoned under shelter 
from two to four years. Not until it is 
perfectly dry can it go into a ‘“'Thorn- 
hill.”” It must stand constant inspection. 


THORNHILL WAGON 


“Thornhill” has never been equi 


The iron and steel must pass equally 
as exacting tests. —The workmen here are 
masters. They have built into the 
“Thornhill” new and better features 
—hitherto unknown to any wagon. 

Ask your dealer to show you a 
“Thornhill.” Sold on a guarantee, 


CO., Lynchburg, Virginia. 
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and you will see why J. I. 
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cracking in the Hub. 


J. I. Nissen Wagon. 
in Wagon building. 


vice rather than appearances. 


heavy castings, and all fancy 
Just honest materials and eac 
of the work—That’s The J. 


and Mitered Spoke Wheel, 
and 


sells The J. I. 
supply you. 























































































































Why J. I. Nissen Wheels : 
Are Doubly Strong 


The Wheel is the foundation upon which any Wagon is 
built. The better the Wagon, the better the foundation must be. 
Note at the bottom the construction of our Mitered Spoke Wheel, 


Nissen Wagon Wheels 
under larger loads than any other Wheel. 


The construction makes it impossible for the Spokes to ever become 
loose—because the mortise is larger at the inner end than at half the 
This also admits of the full size at the outer surface of the hub—right 
where the strain is the greatest. 

We have now over 100,000 Wheels in use without a single complaint of 


This is our own invention, protected by Patent, and used only on The 
Before this invention no such record was heard of 


You will find that throughout The J. I. Nissen Wagon is made for ser- 


Each part is built along the lines consist- 
ent with the Mitered Spoke Wheel. 


Buy The J. I. Nissen Wagon with the long sleeve Steel Skein, 


Machinery can produce. 
Write us for the name of the dealer in your locality 
Nissen Wagon, if your dealer cannot 


The Nissen Wagon Company, 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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last longer 




















Every ounce of surplus weight, all 

attachments have been eliminated. 
h part the right size te do its part 
I. Nissen way. 


and you get the best that brains 
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The RED RIPPER is used and recommended by State and County Farms all 


over the South. 
bales automatically. 


It is the only baler on the market that regulates the weight of 
It is strong, fast and durable—easy to feed, and light on the 


horse—makes neat, heavy bales, andis cheap. Write us for prices and easy terms, 


SIKES HAY PRESS COMPANY, 


Box 96, 


OCILLA, GEORGIA. 








You can make money by advertis- 
ing what you have to sell in The 
Progressive Farmer. You can save 
money by buying from our adver- 


tisers. 
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Message Bearers Ancient and Modern 


This instantaneous telephone 
service not only meets the needs of 
the State in great emergencies, but 
it meets the daily needs of millions 
of the plain people. There can be 
no quicker service than that which 
is everywhere at the command of 
the humblest day laborer. 


Pheidippides, the most noted 
runner of ancient Greece, made a 
record and an everlasting reputation 
by speeding 140 miles from Athens 
to Sparfa in less than two days. 


Runners trained to perfection 
composed the courier service for 
the transmission of messages in 
olden times. But the service was 

‘ socostly it could be used only in 
the interest of rulers on occasions 
of utmost importance. 


communication by telephone ser- 
vice. 
necting seven million people to- 
gether, has made telephone service 
so 


The Royal messenger of ancient —_ twenty-five million times a day. 


’ times has given way to the demo- 
cratic telephone of to-day. Cities, 
one hundred or even two thousand 
miles apart, are connected in a few 
seconds, so that message and an- 
swer follow one another as if two 
persons were talking in the same 
room. 


might, at great expense, establish 
their own exclusive telephonelines, 
but in order that any person having 


Policy and Universal Service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 








inexpensive thatit is used | 


Inventors have made possible 


The Bell System, by con- | 


Captains of war and industry 


a telephone may talk with any | 
other person having a telephone, | 
there must be One System, One | 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System | 








No.K Price $1.00 
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“QuickTools for Quick Work 


A day or two means all the difference between having corn in | 
the “milk” and just right for silage, or being too late and 
getting lessened food value. A hundred such jobs come 
every year on every farm. Good tools—handy to use and expertly 
tempered to do the job in hand—these you get every time in 


KEEN KUTTER 


Tools for the Farm 


Half a century of skill and experience in every tool bearing the Keen Kutter trade 
mark—tools of every kind for every purpose—tools that are right or your money 
waits for you—quality tools because 

**The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten. °° 
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Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. Summons. 
If not at your dealer’s, write us. | 








Send for tool catalogue No. 896. 
<SIMMOVS 
KEEN A 


HARDWARE CO., (Inc.) 
St. mame x 4 al York, 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
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Culverts that 

crack, break and wear 

out quickly are useless. You 

want culverts that will endure under 

every condition—that once installed will last a 


—_ lifetime. You can get such a staunch, serviceable 


culvert at a lower cost than any other make, by asking for the American 


Ingot Iron Culvert—the choice of the biggest railroads. 


Why They Outlact Others 


These wonderful metal corrugated culverts are not made of galvanized 
steel, but of galvanized American Ingfot Iron—guaranteed 99.84% pure. 
Steel, on account of its impurities, rusts and corrodes quickly. This 
means a short life and unsatisfactory service.. American Ingot Iron, due 
to its purity, resists rust for many years, and culverts made from this iron 
outlast steel culverts many times over. They will not crack, break, or 
wash out in freshet time as other culverts do. Easy to handle and in- 
stall—no maintenance cost. 











Leading railroads are displacing concrete, brick, tile and stone culverts 
with these durable and economical culverts. They know by experience 
the superiority of American Ingot Iron Culverts over all other makes, 
Look for the triangle trademark on every section—it insures you getting 
genuine American Ingot Iron. 


Death in a Dirty Well 


It's more dangerous than a dirty kitchen. 


If your well and roof both leak, fix your well first, by 
using our corrugated galvanized Rust Resisting Iron Well 
Casing. Easy to install. Keeps out tree roots, worms, snakes, 
and surface water. Made any diameter and length at a very 
reasonable price. 


There is only one “American Ingot Iron.” 
as pure. Beware of imitations. 


THE DIXIE CULVERT & METAL CO. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


None other 


SERS any 
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my CAN LAY [T. soo 
Warranted For Twenty-Five Years. 
FREIGHT PAID To Any Station East of Rocky Moun- 
é telah Sota be oe as Okla... 
lo., N. D., S. D. 0. ont. -M., oo 5 
iia. Miss. ‘and Fla., on ail orders of three rolls or 


ll - GI 00 Ing more, Special Prices to these States on request. 

ONE-PLY « - «« Weighs 35 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.10 per roll. 

TWO-PLY --««+ Weighs 45 lbs., 108 Square Feet, $1.30 per roll. 

THREE-PLY - Weighs 55 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.50 per roll. 
TERMS CASH: We save you the wholesalers’ and retailers’ profit. These 
special prices only hold good for immediate shipment. 


indestructible by Heat, Cold, Sun _or Rain. 


Write for FREE SAMPLES or order direct from this advertisement. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. We refer you to Southern Illinois National Bank. 


CENTURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. 559 , East St. Louis, Ills. 












Write For 


25 YEARS ON THE MARKET 
Catalogue No. 31 


Give Size of Your Engine and we will tell fm 
You the Baler to fit it. We Build 
Baling Machinery Only. i 








Ann Arbor 
“Columbia,”? with 
10-16 H. P. Bales from 
@-%6 tons in 10 hours. For Steam or Gas. 
**Ann Arbor **35,’’ with 6-10 H. P. Will bale 90-40 tons 
fn 10 hours. Medium weight. For Gas Engine. 
Peerless Jr. and Ann Arbor No. **20,’’ with 34-6 
H. P. Will bale 12-25 tons in 10 hours. A light weight Baler for 
Gasoline Engine. : 

Our New Catalogue No. 34 Gives Details. 
Manfd. by ANN ARBOR MACHINE CO., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 





OUR ADVERTISERS ARE GUARANTEED TO BE RELIABLE 



















